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EPILOGUE. 


 AzouT nine months later than the events told in the last chapter, 
_ the August sun, as it descended upon a lake in that middle region of 
' the northern Rockies which is known as yet only to the Indian 
trapper, and—on certain tracks—to a handful of white explorers, 
shone on a boat containing two persons—Anderson and Elizabeth. 
_ It was but twenty-four hours since they had reached the lake, in 
_ the course of a long camping expedition involving the company 
| of two guides, a couple of half-breed voyageurs, and a string of 
sixteen horses. No white foot had ever before trodden the slender 
beaches of the lake ; its beauty of forest and water, of peak and 
_ crag, of sun and shadow, the terror of its storms, the loveliness of 
its summer,—only some stray Indian hunter, once or twice ina 
| century perhaps, throughout all the eons of human history, had 
_ ever beheld them. 
| But now, here were Anderson and Elizabeth !—first invaders of 
an inviolate Nature, pioneers of a long future line of travellers 
and worshippers. 
They had spent the day of summer sunshine in canoeing on the 
| broad waters, exploring the green bays, and venturing a long way 
up @ beautiful winding arm which seemed to lose itself in the bosom 
of superb forest-skirted mountains, whence glaciers descended, and 
cataracts leapt sheer into the glistening water. Now they were 
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floating slowly towards the little promontory where their two guides 
had raised a couple of white tents, and the smoke of a fire was Tising 
into the evening air. 

Sunset was on the jagged and snow-clad heights that shut in 
the lake to the eastward. The rose of the sky had been caught by 
the water and interwoven with its own lustrous browns and cool 
blues; while fathom-deep beneath the shining web of colour 
gleamed the reflected snows and the forest slopes sliding down- 
wards to infinity. A few bird-notes were in the air,—the scream of 
an eagle, the note of a whip-poor-will, and far away across the lake 
a dense flight of wild duck rose above a reedy river-mouth, black 
against a pale band of sky. 

They were close now to the shore, and to a spot where lightning 
and storm had ravaged the pines and left a few open spaces wherein 
the sun might work. Elizabeth, in delight, pointed to the beds of 
wild strawberries crimsoning the slopes, intermingled with stretches 
of bilberry, and streaks of blue and purple asters. But a wilder life 
was there. Far away the antlers of a swimming moose could be 
seen above the quiet lake. Anderson, sweeping the lake side with 
his field glass, pointed to the ripped tree-trunks, which showed where 
the brown bear or the grizzly had been, and to the tracks of lynx or 
fox on the firm yellow sand. And as they rounded the point of a 
little cove they came upon a group of deer who had come down to 
drink. 

The gentle creatures were not alarmed at their approach ; they 
raised their heads in the red light, seeing man perhaps for the first 
time, but they did not fly. Anderson stayed the boat, and he and 
Elizabeth watched them with enchantment—their slender bodies 
and proud necks, the bright sand at their feet, the brown water in 
front, the forest behind. 

Elizabeth drew a long breath of joy,—looking back again at the 
dying glory of the lake, and the great thunder-clouds piled above 
the forest. 

‘ Where are we exactly ?’ she said. ‘Give me our bearings.’ 

“We are about seventy miles north of the main line of the 
C.P.R. and about forty or fifty miles from the projected line of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific,’ said Anderson. ‘Make haste, dearest, and 
name your lake !—for where we come, others will follow.’ 

So Elizabeth named it—Lake George—after her husband; 
seeing that it was his topographical divination, his tracking of the 
lake through the ingenious unravelling of a score of Indian clues 
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which had led them at last to that Pisgah height whence the silver 
splendour of it had first been seen. But the name was so hotly re- 
pudiated by Anderson on the ground of there being already a famous 
and an historical Lake George on the American continent, that the 
probability is, when that noble sheet of water comes to be generaily 
visited of mankind, it will be known rather as Lake Elizabeth ; and 
so those early ambitions of Elizabeth, which she had expressed to 
Philip in the first days of her Canadian journeying, will be fulfilled. 

Alas!—poor Philip! Elizabeth’s black serge dress, and the 
black ribbon on her white sun-hat were the outward tokens of a 
grief, cherished deep in her protesting, pitiful heart. Her brother 
had lived for some four months after her engagement to Anderson ; 
always, in spite of encouraging doctors, under the same sharp 
premonition of death which had dictated his sudden change of 
attitude towards his Canadian friend. In the January of the new 
year, Anderson had joined them at Bordighera, and there, after 
many alternating hopes and fears, a sudden attack of pneumonia 
had slit the thin-spun life. A few weeks later, at Mrs. Gaddesden’s 
urgent desire, and while she was in the care of a younger sister 
to whom she was tenderly attached, there had been a quiet wedding 
at Genoa, and a very pale and sad Elizabeth had been carried by 
her Anderson to some of the beloved Italian towns, where for so 
long she had reaped a yearly harvest of delight. In Rome, Florence, 
and Venice she must needs rouse herself, if only to show the keen 
novice eyes beside her what to look at, and to grapple with the 
unexpected remarks which the spectacle evoked from Anderson. 
He looked in respectful silence at Bellini and Tintoret; but the 
industrial growth of the north, the strikes of braccianti on the central 
plains, and the poverty of Sicily and the south—in these problems 
he was soon deeply plunged, teaching himself Italian in order to 
understand them. 

Then they had returned to Mrs. Gaddesden, and to the surrender 
of Martindale to its new master. For the estate went to a cousin, 
and when the beauty and the burden of it were finally gone, Philip’s 
gentle ineffectual mother departed with relief to the moss-grown 
dower-house beside Bassenthwaite lake, there to sorrow for her 
only son, and to find in the expansion of Elizabeth’s life, in 
Elizabeth’s letters, and the prospects of Elizabeth’s visits, the chief 
means left of courage and resignation. Philip’s love for Anderson, 
his actual death in those strong arms, had strengthened immeasur- 
ably the latter’s claim upon her ; and in March she parted with him 
39—2 
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and Elizabeth, promising them boldly that she would come to then 
in the fall, and spend a Canadian winter with them. 

Then Anderson and Elizabeth journeyed West in hot haste to 
face a general election. Anderson was returned, and during three or 
four months at Ottawa, Elizabeth was introduced to Canadian 
politics, and to the swing and beat of those young interests and 
developing national hopes which, even after London, and for the 
Londoner, lend romance and significance to the simpler life of 
Canada’s nascent capital. But through it all both she and Anderson 
pined for the West, and when Parliament rose in early July, they fled 
first to their rising farm-buildings on one of the tributaries of the 
Saskatchewan, and then, till the homestead was ready, and the fall 
ploughing in sight, they had gone to the Rockies, in order that they 
might gratify a passionate wish of Elizabeth’s—to get for once beyond 
beaten tracks, and surprise the unknown. She pleaded for it as 
their real honeymoon. It might never be possible again ; for the 
toils of life would soon have snared them. 

And so, after a month’s wandering beyond all reach of civilisa- 
tion, they were here in the wild heart of Manitou’s wild land, 
and the red and white of Elizabeth’s cheek, the fire in her eyes 
showed how the god’s spell had worked. . . . 


The evening came. Their frugal meal, prepared by one of the 
Indian half-breeds, and eaten in a merry community among beds of 
orchids and vetch, was soon done; and the husband and wife pushed 
off again in the boat—for the densely wooded shores of the lake were 
impassable on foot—to watch the moon rise on this mysterious 
land. 

And as they floated there, often hand in hand, talking a little, 
but dreaming more—Anderson’s secret thoughts reviewed the past 
year, and the incredible fortune which had given him Elizabeth. 

Deep in his nature was still the old pessimism, the old sadness. 
Could he make her happy ? In the close contact of marriage he 
realised all that had gone to the making of her subtle and delicate 
being—the influences of a culture and tradition of which he was 
mostly ignorant, though her love was opening many gates to him. 
He felt himself in many respects her inferior,—and there were dark 
moments when it seemed to him inevitable that she must tire of 
him. But whenever they overshadowed him, the natural reaction 
of a vigorous manhood was not far off. Patriotism and passion- 
a profound and simple pride—stood up and wrestled with his 
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doubt. She was not less, but more, than he had imagined her. 
What was in truth his safeguard and hers, was the fact that, 
at the very root of her, Elizabeth was a poet! She had seen 
Canada and Anderson from the beginning in the light of imagina- 
tion; and that light was not going to fail her now. For it sprang 
from the truth and glow of her own nature; by the help of it 
she made her world; and Canada and Anderson moved under it, 
nobly seen and nobly felt. 

This he half shrinkingly understood, and he repaid her with 
adoration, and a wisely yielding mind. For her sake he was 
ready to do a hundred things he had never yet thought of, 
reading, inquiring, observing, in wider circles and over an ampler 
range. For as the New World, through Anderson, worked on 
Elizabeth,—_so Europe, through Elizabeth, worked on Anderson. 
And thus, from life to life, goes on the great inter-penetrating, 
inter-mingling flux of things. 


It seemed as though the golden light could not die from the 
lake, though midsummer was long past. And presently up into its 
midst floated the moon, and as they watched the changing of 
the light upon the northern snow-peaks, they talked of the vast 
undiscovered regions beyond, of the valleys and lakes that no survey 
has ever mapped, and the rivers that from the beginning of time 
have spread their pageant of beauty for the heavens alone ; then, of 
that sudden stir and uproar of human life—prospectors, navvies, 
lumbermen—that is now beginning to be heard along that narrow 
strip where the new line of the Grand Trunk Pacific is soon to pierce 
the wilderness,—yet another link in the girdling of the world. And 
further yet, their fancy followed, ever northward,—solitude beyond 
solitude, desert beyond desert—till, in the Yukon, it lit upon 
gold-seeking man, dominating, at last, a terrible and hostile earth, 
which had starved and tortured and slain him in his thousands, 
before he could tame her to his will. 

And last—by happy reaction—it was the prairies again—their 
fruitful infinity—and the emigrant rush from East and South. 

‘When we are old ’—said Elizabeth softly, slipping her hand into 
Anderson’s—‘ will all this courage die out of us? Now—nothing 
of all this vastness, this mystery frightens me. I feel a kind of 
insolent, superhuman strength!—as if I—even I, could guide a 
plough, reap corn, shoot rapids, “catch a wild goat by the hair— 
and hurl my lances at the sun! ”’ 
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‘With this hand ?’ said Anderson, looking at it with a face 
of amusement. But Elizabeth took no heed,—except to slip the 
other hand after it—both into the same shelter. 

She pursued her thought, murmuring the words, the white lids 
falling over her eyes :— 

* But when one is feeble and dying, will it all grow awful to me? 
Suddenly—shall I long to creep into some old, old corner of England 
or Italy—and feel round me close walls, and dim small rooms, and 
dear, stuffy, familiar streets that thousands and thousands of feet 
have worn before mine ? ’ 

Anderson smiled at her. He had guided their boat into a green 
cove where there was a little strip of open ground between the water 
and the forest. They made fast the boat, and Anderson founda 
mossy seat under a tall pine from which the lightning of a recent 
storm had stripped a great limb, leaving a crimson gash in the 
trunk. And there Elizabeth nestled to him, and he with his arm 
about her, and the intoxication of her slender beauty mastering 
his senses, tried to answer her as a plain man may. The common- 
places of passion—its foolish promises—its blind confidence—its 
trembling joy :—there is no other path for love to travel by, and 
Elizabeth and Anderson trod it like their fellows. 


Six months later on a clear winter evening Elizabeth ‘was 
standing in the sitting-room of a Saskatchewan farmhouse. She 
looked out upon a dazzling world of snow, lying thinly under a 
pale greenish sky in which the sunset clouds were just beginning 
to gather. The land before her sloped to a broad frozen river up 
which a waggon and a team of horses was plodding its way,—the 
steam rising in clouds round the bodies of the horses and men. 
On a track leading to the river a sledge was running,—the bells 
jingling in the still, light air. To her left were the great barns of 
the homestead, and beyond, the long low cowshed, with a group 
of Shorthorns and Herefords standing beside the open door. Her 
eyes delighted in the whiteness of the snow, or the touches of 
orange and scarlet in the clumps of bush, in a note of crimson 
here and there, among the withered reeds pushing through the snow, 
or in the thin background of a few taller trees,—the ‘ shelter-belt’ 
of the farm—rising brown and sharp against the blue. 

Within the farmhouse sitting-room flamed a great wood fire, 
which shed its glow on the white walls, on the prints and photo- 
graphs and books which were still Elizabeth’s companions in the 
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heart of the prairies, as they had been at Martindale. The room 
was simplicity itself, yet full of charm, with its blue druggeting, 
its pale green chairs and hangings. At its further end, a curtain 
half drawn aside showed another room, a dining-room, also fire- 
lit—with a long table spread for tea, a bare floor of polished wood- 
blocks, and a few prints on the walls. 

The waggon she had seen on the river approached the home- 
stead. The man who was driving it—a strong-limbed, fair-haired 
fellow—lifted his cap as he saw Elizabeth at the window. She 
nodded and smiled at him. He was Edward Tyson, one of the 
two engine-drivers who had taken her and Philip through the 
Kicking Horse pass. His friend also could be seen standing among 
the cattle gathered in the farmyard. They had become Ander- 
son’s foremen and partners on his farm of twelve hundred acres, 
of which only some three hundred acres had been as yet brought 
under the plough. The rest was still virgin prairie, pasturing a 
large mixed head of cattle and horses. The two north-countrymen 
had been managing it all in Anderson’s Parliamentary absences, 
and were quite as determined as he to make it a centre of science 
and progress for a still remote and sparsely peopled district. One 
of the brothers was married, and lived in a small frame-house, 
a stone’s throw from the main buildings of the farm. The other 
was the head of the ‘ bothy’ or boarding-house for hired men, 
a long low building, with cheerful white-curtained windows, which 
could be seen just beyond the cow-house. 

As she looked over the broad whiteness of the farmlands, 
above which the sunset clouds were now tossing in climbing lines 
of crimson and gold, rising steeply to a zenith of splendour, and 
opening here and there, amid their tumult, to show a further 
heaven of untroubled blue—Elizabeth thought with lamentation 
that their days on the farm were almost done. The following 
week would see them at Ottawa for the opening of the session. 
Anderson was full of Parliamentary projects; important work 
for the Province had been entrusted to him; and in the general 
labour policy of the Dominion he would find himself driven to 
take a prominent part. But all the while his heart and Elizabeth’s 
werein the land and its problems ; for them the true, the entrancing 
Canada was in the wilds. And for Anderson, who through so 
many years, as an explorer and engineer, had met Nature face to 
face, his will against hers, in a direct and simple conflict, the 
tedious and tortuous methods of modern politics were not easy 
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to learn. He must indeed learn them—he was learning them; 
and the future had probably great things in store for him, as a 
politician. But he came back to the Saskatchewan farm with 
joy, and he would leave it reluctantly. 

‘If only I wasn’t so rich!’ thought Elizabeth, with com- 
punction. For she often looked with envy on her neigh. 
bours who had gone through the real hardships of the country; 
who had bought their Canadian citizenship with the toil and 
frugality of years. It seemed to her sometimes that she was 
step-child rather than daughter of the dear new land, in spite of 
her yearning towards it. 

And yet money had brought its own romance. It had enabled 
Anderson to embark on this ample farm of nearly two square 
miles, to staff it with the best labour to be got, on a basis of co- 
partnership, to bring herds of magnificent cattle into these park- 
like prairies, to set up horse-breeding, and to establish on the 
borders of the farm a large creamery which was already proving 
an attraction for settlers. It was going to put into Elizabeth’s 
hands the power of helping the young University of Strathcona 
just across the Albertan border, and perhaps of founding in their 
own provincial capital of Regina a training college for farm- 
students—girls and boys—which might reproduce for the West 
the college of St. Anne’s, that wonderful home of all the useful 
arts, which an ever-generous wealth has given to the Province 
of Quebec. Already she had in her mind a cottage hospital 
—sorely wanted—for the little town of Donaldminster, wherein 
the weaklings of this great emigrant army now pouring into the 
country might find help. 

Her heart, indeed, was full of schemes for help. Here she was, 
a woman of high education, and much wealth, in the midst of 
this nascent community. Her thoughts pondered the life of these 
scattered farms—of the hard-working women in them—the lively 
rosy-cheeked children. It was her ambition so to live among them 
that they might love her—trust her—use her. 

Meanwhile their own home was a ‘ temple of industrious peace.’ 
Elizabeth was a prairie house-wife like her neighbours. She had 
indeed brought out with her from Cumberland one of the Martin- 
dale gardeners and his young wife and sister ; and the two north- 
country women shared with the farm mistress the work of the house, 
till such time as Anderson should help the husband to a quarter 
section of his own, and take someone else to train in his place. 
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But the atmosphere of the house was one of friendly equality. 
Elizabeth—who had herself gone into training for a few weeks at 
§t. Anne’s—prided herself on her dairy, her bread, her poultry. 
One might have seen her, on this winter afternoon, in her black 
serge dress with white cap and apron, slipping into the kitchen 
behind the dining-room, testing the scones in the oven, looking 
to the preparations for dinner, putting away stores, and chatting 
to the two clear-eyed women who loved her, and would not for 
the world have let her try her strength too much. For she 
who was so eagerly planning the help of others must now be 
guarded and cherished herself—lest ill befall ! 

But now she was at the window, watching for Anderson. 

The trail from Donaldminster to Battleford passed in front of 
the house, dividing the farm. Presently there came slowly along 
it a covered waggon drawn by a pair of sorry horses and piled at the 
back with household possessions. In front sat a man of slouching 
carriagc, and in the interior of the waggon another figure could be 
dimly seen. The whole turn-out gave an impression of poverty and 
misfortune ; and Elizabeth looked at it curiously. 

Suddenly, the waggon drew up with a jerk at the gate of the farm, 
and the man descended, with difficulty, his limbs being evidently 
numb with cold. 

Elizabeth caught up a fur cloak and ran to the door. 

‘Could you give us a bit of shelter for the night ? ’ said the man 
sheepishly. ‘ We’d thought of getting on to Battleford, but the 
little un’s bad—and the missus perished with cold. We'd give you 
no trouble if we might warm ourselves a bit.’ 

And he looked under his eyebrows at Elizabeth, at the bright fire 
behind her, and all the comfort of the new farmhouse. Yet under 
his shuffling manner there was a certain note of confidence. He 
was appealing to that Homeric hospitality which prevails throughout 
the farms of the north-west. 

And in five minutes the horses were in the barn, the man sitting 
by the kitchen fire, while Elizabeth was ministering to the woman and 
the child. The new-comers made a forlorn trio. They came from 
a district some fifty miles further south, and were travelling north 
in order to take shelter for a time with relations. The mother was 
a girl of twenty, worn with hardship and privation. The father, an 
English labourer, had taken up free land, but in spite of much 
help from a paternal Government, had not been able to fulfil his 
statutory obligation, and had now forfeited his farm. There was 
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a history of typhoid fever, and as Elizabeth soon suspected, an 
incipient history of drink. In the first two years of his Canadian life 
the man had worked for a farmer during the summer, and loafed in 
Winnipeg during the winter. There demoralisation had begun, and 
as Elizabeth listened, the shadow of the Old World seemed to be 
creeping across the radiant Canadian landscape. Thesame woes ?— 
the same weaknesses ?—the same problems of an unsound urban life ? 

Her heart sank for a moment—only to provoke an instant 
reaction of cheerfulness. No !—in Canada the human will has still 
room to work, and is not yet choked by a jungle growth of interests, 

She waited for Anderson to come in, and meanwhile she warmed 
and comforted the mother. The poor girl looked round her in 
amazement at the pretty spacious room, as she spread her hands, 
knotted and coarsened by work, to the blaze. Elizabeth held her 
sickly babe, rocking it and crooning to it, while upstairs one of the 
kind-eyed Cumberland women was getting a warm bath ready, and 
lighting a fire in the guest-room. 

* How old is it ?’ she asked. 

‘ Thirteen months.’ 

* You ought to give up nursing it. It would be better for you 
both.’ 

“I tried giving it a bit o’ what we had ourselves,’ said the mother, 
dully—‘ But I nearly lost her.’ 

“I should think so!’ laughed Elizabeth indignantly; and she 
began to preach rational ways of feeding and caring for the child, 
while the mother sat by, despondent, and too crushed and hopeless 
to take much notice. Presently Elizabeth gave her back the babe, 
and went to fetch hot tea and bread and butter. 

‘Shall I come and get it in the kitchen?’ said the woman, 
rising. 

‘No, no—stay where you are!’ cried Elizabeth. And she was 
just carrying back a laden tray from the dining-room when Anderson 
caught her. 

‘ Darling !—that’s too heavy for you !—what are you about ?’ 

‘ There’s @ woman in there who’s got to be fed—and there’s 
a man in there ’—she pointed to the kitchen— who’s got to be 
talked to. Hopeless case !—so you’d better go and set about it!’ 

She laughed happily in his face, and he snatched a kiss from her 
as he carried off the tray. 

The woman by the fire rose again in amazement as she saw 
the broad-shouldered handsome man who was bringing in the tea. 
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Anderson had been tramping through the thin-lying snow all day, 
inquiring into the water-supply of a distant portion of the farm. 
He was ruddy with exercise, and the physical strength that seemed 
to radiate from him intimidated the wanderer. 

‘ Where were you bound to ? ’ he said kindly, as he put down the 
tea beside her. 

The woman, falteringly, told her story. Anderson frowned a little. 

‘Well, I'd better go and talk to your husband. Mrs. Anderson 
will look after you.’ 

And Elizabeth held the baby, while the woman fed mage 
too tired and spiritless indeed to eat. 

When she could be coaxed no further, Elizabeth took her and the 
babe upstairs. 

‘T never saw anything like this in these parts!’ cried the girl, 
looking round her at the white-tiled bathroom. 

‘Oh, they’re getting quite common!’ laughed Elizabeth. ‘See 
how nice and warm the water is! Shall we bath the baby ?’ 
And presently the child lay warm and swaddled in its mother’s 
arms, dressed in some baby-clothes produced by Elizabeth from 
a kind of travellers’ cupboard at the top of the stairs. Then the 
mother was induced to try the bath for herself, while Elizabeth 
tried her hand at spoon-feeding the baby ; and in half an hour she 
had them both in bed, in the bright spare-room,—the young mother’s 
reddish hair unbound lying a splendid mass on the white pillows, 
and a strange expression—as of some long tension giving way— 
on her pinched face. 

‘We'll not know how to thank you ’—she said brokenly. ‘ We 
were just at the last. Tom wouldn’t ask no one to help us before. 
But we’d only a few shillings left—we thought at Battleford, we'd 
sell our bits of things—perhaps that'd take us through.’ She looked 
piteously at Elizabeth, the tears gathering in her eyes. 

‘Oh! well, we'll see about that!’ said Elizabeth, as she tucked 
the blankets round her. ‘ Nobody need starve in this country ! 
Mr. Anderson ’Il be able perhaps to think of something. Now you 
go to sleep, and we’ll look after your husband.’ 

Anderson joined his wife in the sitting-room, with a perplexed 
countenance. The man was a poor creature,—and the beginnings 
of the drink-craving were evident. 

“Give him a chance,’ said Elizabeth. ‘ You want one more man 
in the bothy.’ 

She sat down beside him, while Anderson pondered, his legs 
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stretched to the fire. A train of thought ran through his mind, 
embittered by the memory of his father. 

He was roused from it by the perception that Elizabeth was 
looking tired. Instantly he was all tenderness, and anxious mis- 
giving. He made her lie down on the sofa by the fire, and brought 
her some important letters from Ottawa to read, and the English 
newspapers. 

From the elementary human need with which their minds had 
just been busy, their talk passed on to national and imperial affairs, 
They discussed them as equals and comrades, each bringing their 
own contribution. 

“In a fortnight we shall be in Ottawa!’ sighed Elizabeth, at 
last. 

Anderson smiled at her plaintive voice. 

* Darling !—is it such a tragedy ?’ 

“No, I shall be as keen as anybody else when we get there. 
But—we are so happy here!’ 

“Is that really, really true ?’ asked Anderson, taking her hand 
and pressing it to his lips. 

‘Yes ’—she murmured— yes—but it will be truer still next 
year!” 

They looked at each other tenderly. Anderson stooped and 
kissed her, long and closely. 

He was called away to give some directions to his men, and 
Elizabeth lay dreaming in the firelight of the past and the future, 
her hands clasped on her breast, her eyes filling with soft tears. 
Upstairs, in the room above her, the emigrant mother and baby 
lay sleeping in the warmth and shelter gathered round them by 
Elizabeth. But in tending them, she had been also feeding her 
own yearning, quickening her own hope. She had given herself 
to a man whom she adored, and she carried his child on her heart. 
Many and various strands would have gone to the weaving of that 
little soul ; she trembled sometimes to think of them. But no fear 
with her lasted long. It was soon lost in the deep poetic faith that 
Anderson’s child in her arms would be the heir of two worlds, the 
pledge of a sympathy, a union, begun long before her marriage in 
the depths of the spirit, when her heart first went out to Canada,— 
to the beauty of the Canadian land, and the freedom of the 
Canadian life. 


THE END. 





HOW BONDAGE CAME TO THE JUNGLE. 


BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 


I THINK it was at the moment when my eye and my sense of the 
eternal fitnesses first came into abrupt collision with an appalling, 
composite, and (to me) new substantive that I began to have an 
inkling that woeful things were about to befall the jungle. Kraal- 
town was the horrid word—The Latest from Kraaltown, the unlovely 
sentence in which it abode, sprawling in the smudgy print peculiar 
to local stereotype as a new headline in four daily papers. Below 
this legend followed news, written in the carefully assumed slang 
of the journalistic sportsman—the sort of slang which always 
describes bowling as ‘ trundling,’ and never allows a cricket bat 
to be anything except a ‘ willow.’ It had much to say on the 
subject of pachyderms—infuriated pachyderms, bewildered pachy- 
derms, incarcerated pachyderms, and the like. It told also of 
buildings and preparations—temporary hotels, railway arrange- 
ments, special trains, excursion tickets, and other modern inven- 
tions more appropriate to the town than to the kraal. I, who love 
the jungle, and of old knew it rather intimately, read all this stuff 
with a sort of sick disgust. Then my more recent and more pain- 
fully acquired intimacy with the triumphs of modern journalism 
came to comfort me. I concluded (the hope being father to the 
thought) that most of it was not true, and the rest inaccurate or 
exaggerated. 

Upon the morning of the appointed day, I chucked the last of 
the big files of official papers with which I had to deal on to the 
heap upon the floor, where lay the rest of its decently despatched 
relatives. Then I rose up with a groan of relief. I stretched my 
limbs luxuriously, snuffing at the air. Already, it seemed to me, 
I could smell the keen-edged reek of wood-smoke in the dawn, and 
could hear the solemn silence—which is made up of a thousand tiny 
voices—that broods over the forest-lands at night. For the 
moment I was a free man, and before me lay the jungle. 

I got into a friend’s motor-car, and together we began to drop 
down two thousand feet into the low country, through the wonder- 
ful, fairy garden-land which is Ceylon. The cool air fled past us, 
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fanning our faces, as we plunged noiselessly down the glade, 

swinging round the curves of roads scarped out of the hill-sides, 

About us and around lay vivid green rice-fields, set in tiers of tiny 

terraces. Clumps of trees of a darker shade flanked and encircled 
them. The white road ran sun-flecked beneath branches heavy 
with leaf and flower. The wind was laden with the fragrance of 
all this clustering vegetation ; and across the valleys the hills stood 
forth, incredibly near, turquoise-tinted, purple-shadowed, and 
veiled by the ethereal, delicate haze whereof this land of sunshine 
and beauty holds the immortal secret. 

On every side single-storied houses were set among the 
greenery, and on the road was the never-ending kaleidoscopic 
traffic of Ceylon. Figures that had stepped forth from the pages 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ stood aside to watch us as we flashed 
past ; bearded Singhalese villagers, gloriously unhampered by super- 
fluous clothes, raised slow heads to gaze upon the speeding car; 
little puff-balls of children clamoured at us from the dust ; clumsy 
carts strained and creaked, as the bullocks yoked to them marked 
our coming with small, distrustful eyes; the little, spirited bulls 
in the hackeries jibbed at our approach, while their drivers yelled, 
and the dust lent to all things a golden glamour in the sunshine. 
Through village after village, through cocoanut gardens, cocoa 
plantations, through groves of palm and fruit trees, we sped, then 
through’an ordered, well-kept town, with its lamp-posts, its ugly, 
trim buildings, and straight-set lines of shops, then through more 
villages, padi-fields and palm and fruit groves, gradually dwindling 
in extent and luxuriance, till at last the jungle flung wide its arms 
to us. 

The jungle of Ceylon is a dusty thing; it is not much more 
dense than an ordinary English covert in November, and much less 
damp and green. The leaf-carpet under foot is brittle with dry- 
ness, a strange contrast to the damp, eternally renewed. leaf-mould 
which forms the base of the glorious Malayan forests. The atmo- 
sphere, too, is parched and arid ; the trees stunted and grey with 
dust ; the underwood sparse and reluctant. Whereas throughout 
the Malayan jungles streams patter merrily, at intervals of less 
than a quarter of a mile the one from the other, here no water is, 
and the moist, dank fragrance which there makes of all the forest- 
land one vast, stupendously successful forcing-house, is replaced 
in Ceylon by an arid hunger of drought. 

Our car ran through mile after mile of this featureless country, 
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which might have been the result of a separate act of creation 
from that which had brought into being the smiling garden-land 
through which so short a while before we had been passing, until 
we were arrested bya sign-post. ‘Zo Kraaltown. Not suitable for 
Motors” And we sped onward. 

Five miles further on we encountered yet another sign-post. 
‘To Kraaltown. Motor Road.’ And we turned off to the right, up 
the great North Road which leads to Jafina at the extreme point of 
the island. Here and there a meagre-looking village squatted 
beside a tank, and its inhabitants, huddled together in the only 
patch of shade visible, watched us pass with dull eyes. In the 
country we had quitted, Nature plays the part of an over-indulgent 
foster-mother, and mankind, placing all trust in her bounty, 
sprawls indolently in her lap. Here she is an enemy and a task- 
mistress ; and man, her slave, filches a living in spite of her, watching 
her with cowed and fearful glances. The contrast is striking, and 
the story written plainly on the faces of the people of the two 
districts. It is only when men have energy and grit sufficient to 
conquer Nature that her enmity strengthens and inspires. Here 
these qualities are lacking, and man lies defeated—in the dust. 

Presently we reached yet another parting of the ways. On 
our right, not two hundred yards distant, a temporary platform, 
built of sleepers, flanked the railway line. On our left a broad, 
dusty earth road, beaten bare and hard by the tread of innumerable 
unshod feet, led away at right angles into the jungle. We turned 
into this road, and a quarter of an hour later were pushing through 
the crowded main street of Kraaltown. 

Have you ever seen the annual fair on the place of a Breton 
town? If you have, you know without detailed description what 
Kraaltown resembled. Booths of every variety of tawdry ugliness 
flanked the road and reared their piles of swearing bunting against 
the dusty background of forest. Huge letters of many colours 
lured the public to ‘Grand Hotel’ or ‘ Restaurant.’ Big casks 
of liquor stood under tents, tempting the thirsty. A roaring trade 
was being done in a long line of shops. Gramophones, warring one 
with another, made tinned music as nasty as the canned provisions 
stored in the booths that held them. A motley crowd thronged 
the street, European planters in breeches and gaiters and squasher 
hats, town-bred Europeans elaborately arrayed for the jungle, 
town-bred natives faithful to their stick-up collars and bowler 
hats, Mohammedans in their eternal red turbans, Low Country 
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Singhalese, with combs in their hair and nondescript garments 
bearded Kandyan Chiefs with their tails of followers—business-like 
looking folk these last; a praying fakir or two by the wayside, and 
a host of shaggy creatures who had strayed in from the jungle 
villages around. And the voice of these people was like a chorus 
in Babel. 

The chiefs had erected a charming little bungalow for me, and 
here presently we lunched in what the boarding-house advertise- 
ments describe as ‘all the comforts of a home.’ My thoughts 
flew back to the life which I had lived in those jungles further East 
—to the hastily improvised shacks in which our nights were spent, 
to the big meal of rice (and very little with it) with which as dawn 
was breaking we armed ourselves for the long day’s tramp, to 
the sodden sleeping-mat which then was one’s only furniture, to 
the wood-smoke curling slowly upward through the damp, heavy 
air of morning, and to the penetrating reek of it which is, to him 
who has lived the jungle life, the vivid interpreter of all jungle 
things. But that was Malaya, this Ceylon; that the free forest, 
with men, merely a handful of unconsidered atoms, lost in the vast 
heart of it, and this Kraaltown, a thing of bunting and booths and 
gramophones. 

In the cool of the afternoon I turned my back on Kraaltown 
and wandered out along the lines of the beaters who were engaged 
in herding the wild elephants. The kraal itself, into which the 
beasts were to be driven, was a parallelogram of enclosed forest 
about one hundred and twenty yards by eighty in extent. The 
stockade was a fairly solid erection, fortified by stays on the outer 
side; but any single elephant, who gave his mind to it, could have 
gone through it as easily as a clown leaps through a paper hoop. 
The arms of stockade which led to the entrance, forming two sides 
of a rough triangle with the gate as its apex, were even more fragile. 
A fairly strong man could have pushed them down with his shoulder, 
and they extended to a distance of not more than a hundred yards 
into the jungle. All this I saw in detail later on, and by then I 
knew that the elephant-driver trusts not to the strength of his 
defences, but to the fear which he can inspire in the big beasts 
that are his prey. 

The lines of the beaters were drawn in a second parallelogram, 
about a mile and a half long by a quarter of a mile wide, enclosing 
the jungle in which two large herds were imprisoned. For weeks 
the elephants had been enclosed, night and day, by shifting lines 
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of fire. Daily and nightly the fires ahead of them had been extin- 

ished; those on their flanks had remained constant, or crept 
slowly forward, those behind them had advanced with hosts of 
shouting, yelling men, to the clang of discharged firearms. Before 
these the elephants had fled headlong, presently to be arrested 
anew by a fresh line of fires, manned by hostile crowds, securely 
barring their advance. Now the panic-stricken brutes were 
huddled in the patch of jungle over against the gate of the stockade. 
They were invisible, of course—they took care of that; but the 
men who had so long been herding them had had them often in 
view. They reckoned variously that elephants to the number of 
from eighty to a hundred and twenty were within the lines, two 
big herds having been brought together from opposite points of 
the compass and forced into temporary, unwilling comradeship. 
The drive-in was fixed for the morrow. 

As I walked round the lines and watched the beaters, squatting 
under rough lean-to shelters, busy preparing their evening meal, 
I seemed for a little space to be transported back to the real jungle 
life of long ago. Every detail of the scene was intimately familiar, 
and the well-loved reek of it filled my nostrils; but, alas, these 
were not Malays upon the warpath, but Singhalese villagers, of 
whose language I was ignorant. I could not squat beside them 
| in their huts, pass the time of day in the vernacular, and learn 

from them something of the incidents which had crowded them- 
selves into the long days and nights which they had devoted to the 
drive. That hurt badly, making one in the jungle world once 
more, but hopelessly far removed from it; and there were other 
discordant notes. The lines were being patrolled by crowds of 
sightseers for whom the jungle held no memories, and I, too, 
was only a sightseer, and my memories were distant, irrevocable 
things. 

Towards the small hours of the night that followed, the silence 
which had fallen upon the camp, when the choruses of discordant 
song and the irritating insistence of the gramophones had been 
stilled at last, was rudely broken. From the jungle, where lay the 
lines of beaters, there arose a tumult of shrill whoopings blended 
with the reports of many muskets. The uproar lasted for an hour, 
and then once more the silence fell. They told me next morning, 
when I went round the lines, that some of the elephants had 
attempted to break away and had been driven back with difficulty. 
In the light of subsequent events, however, I incline to the opinion 
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that an effort had been made to effect the drive-in while Kraaltown, JB cease 
the abominable, was wrapped in the peace of slumber. If this hp drean 
so, the attempt was a failure. qT 


At two o’clock in the afternoon, the hour announced for th wild 
drive-in, the stockade presented a curious picture. The grand. move 
stands erected for the accommodation of notables were crammed.  alwa} 
the trees were thick with climbers perched high among their to th 
branches. A dense crowd, drawn from every section of the hetero. main 
geneous population of Ceylon, stood five deep round the stockade, And 


clambering on to one another’s shoulders to obtain a view of~ or 8¢ 
nothing. An occasional motor-car whirred and spat. The reek thing 
of over-hot humanity made heavy the jungle air. A tumult of prox 
voices went up unceasingly from the crowd. Two adventurous anim 
souls—Europeans, I regret to say—the type of person who always cong 
heads a fox—flattened their noses against the entrant arms of Man 
stockade without the kraal, and after they had frightened the tem) 
elephants back at least once, were eventually retrieved by the from 
police. yes | 


Again and again the elephants, with a howling, gun-firing mob the 
at their heels and on their flanks, were driven up to the very door 
of the stockade ; but the inappropriate crowd ahead of them held driv 


for these wise beasts more notable horrors than those by which sect 
they were pursued. Time after time they broke back, and at the 

end of an hour of desperate but fruitless effort, the attempt to sce! 
drive in, which had been made in the face of circumstances more tha’ 
adverse than any hitherto recorded, and in defiance of all prob- The 
ability, was perforce abandoned. of 1 


During the night that followed a third drive-in was tried, and un¢ 
when, in the grey light of early morning, I visited the stockade, a cat 


herd of sixteen elephants were to be seen restlessly trampling the St. 
sparse jungle in the enclosure. The rest—any number, from eighty one 
to a hundred probably—were still in the jungle without. eas 

I sat and watched them for an hour and more—watched these as 
slate-coloured monsters, pressing and shouldering and _bargeing bin 
and nosing into one another, surging suddenly in one direction or ele 
another, in ponderous, swerving unison, only to bring up shortly, to 
to scatter a little, and then, drawing into a packed mass again, to cre 
swerve and surge anew. A heavy atmosphere—half the mist of wh 
early morning, half wood-smoke—for a closely-set line of fires now th 
girded the place about—hung low above the stockade, and through to 


the haze this pack of restless, impotent, defeated beasts moved m 
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ceaselessly with something of the unreal reality of things seen in 


The first and most insistent impression produced by sight of 
wild things dragged out of the jungle, and forced to live and 
move and have their being under the prying eyes of man, is 
always more than a little shocking. Thus to strip naked and expose 
to the vulgar gaze that which the jungle designs to cover and 
maintain in cherished privacy, is felt to be an act of gross indecency. 
And the beasts feel it, too. It is not only fear that inspires them, 
or so one fancies—not only fear, but disgust. Man to the wild 
things of the forest is a thing loathsome and abhorrent. His 
proximity is an outrage to every sense. He is to them the unnatural 
animal, the beast which, alone among its fellows, has defied and 
conquered Nature: and to the jungle, Nature is the only god. 
Man is the iconoclast, the blasphemer, the defiler of the jungle 
temples, the rebel who has sought to cast down the Jungle Deity 
from his throne. Thus all forest creatures hate him—fear him, 
yes !—but loathe and abhor him even more. He is to the jungle 
the Unclean Thing. 

This was well seen when, immediate attempts to effect a further 
drive-in having for the moment been abandoned, the business of 
securing the captives began. 

A dense crowd had again gathered about the kraal, and the 
scent of perspiring and packed humanity and the ceaseless clamour 
that went up from them were offensive even to human senses. 
The elephants, still huddled together, still possessed by a demon 
of restlessness, surged aimlessly hither and thither, trampling the 
underwood to dust. There was one big bull, a cow with a dislo- 
cated leg, four calves, two of them not much bigger than large 
St. Bernards, and ten other animals of fair or medium size. Any 
one of the bigger beasts could have breached the stockade with 
ease. By a concerted rush the herd could have passed through it 
as though it had been made of straw. But the initiative and com- 
bination necessary for any such attempt were alike lacking. The 
elephants were bewildered, dazed. If for a moment they chanced 
to surge towards the side of the stockade, though the bulk of the 
crowd fled like wind-scattered leaves, and never seemed to know 
when to stop running, the clamour raised by the men who stood 
their ground and the discharge of a musket or two served easily 
to turn the herd. There was something pitiful in the sight of so 


much strength of body rendered impotent by paralysis of mind. 
40—2 
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The elephant is a very wise beast, and his reasoning powers are 
considerable, as those of us who have worked and travelled with 
him know ; but since man quitted the common life of his follows 
of the forest he has climbed very far. Even the lowest of our kind 
have learned to remedy physical weakness by mental acutenegs, 

After long waiting came the dramatic moment. Three huge 
tame elephants, each with a couple of men astride upon neck and 
back, and with three attendants on foot sheltering themselves | 
against its flank, were led into the stockade. Of the men on foot, 
two of each party were armed with long goads, wherewith to aid 
in repulsing the charge of any of the wild elephants. The third 
held in his hands a noose made of plaited deer-hide, one end of 
which was made fast about the neck of the elephant which he 
attended. Very slowly—and nothing can be more slow or solemn 
than the deliberate advance of an elephant—this group of enemies 
marched towards the captive herd. Inexorable, unhurrying, secure 
of their victims, they came with the majestic relentlessness of 
Doom ; and even upon that mob around the stockade an awed 
silence fell. 

But the wild elephants had forgotten the mob. All their atten- 
tion was concentrated upon the advancing horror. For horror, to 
them, it plainly was. Every line of restless trunk and quivering 
flank was eloquent. The big animals, pressing and bargeing into 
one another more closely than before, seemed to be possessed by 
no ordinary fear. The coming of these monstrous fellows of theirs, 
whose great bulk dwarfed the largest bull among them into 
insignificance, was in itself a spectacle fraught with terror ; but to 
see them thus working in fellowship, and under the control of the 
Unclean Thing, transformed their approach into an onset of the 
Supernatural! Paralysed with fear, as a man who sees a ghostly 
vision, the poor brutes could only huddle together in a panic- 
stricken mass, seeking some poor measure of consolation by physical 
contact one with another; and as the appalling apparition drew 
inexorably near, the herd wheeled about and ran. 

This was the opportunity for which the noosers had waited. 
The tame elephants pressed forward hard upon the heels of the 
rocking herd, and a little brown figure, bending almost to the ground 
and keeping well under the flank of his elephant, darted into the 
pack, and quick as lightning slipped a noose over the uplifted hind 
leg of a cow, jumped excitedly aside, and drew the slip-knot tight. 
At once the tame elephant, to whose neck the noose was made fast, 
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planted his fore-legs firmly to take the strain. The herd of wild 
things surged away. The captured cow raised a dismal squeal as 
her near hind-leg held her prisoner, and her fellows drew away from 
her. Fiercely she strained, but the tame elephant was the stronger, 
and soon, bunted backward by the two disengaged beasts, and 
pulled violently by the leg, she was drawn in a scrambling, scuttering 
rush, in which all the propriety and dignity of beasthood was lost, 
helpless across the kraal. 

Next, two of the tame elephants ranged themselves one on either 
side of her, leaning against her flanks and preventing all movement, 
while the third drew the hide-rope that held her round the base of 
a stout tree. For nearly an hour this position was maintained, 
while the noosers, a good half-dozen of them, laboured at the rear 
of her, making fast her hind-legs. When at last the slow task was 
completed and the tame elephants moved away, the unhappy cow 
was seen with four or five anklets of thick coir rope made fast about 
either hind-leg, the whole being passed around the tree-trunk in 
such a manner as to leave it enough play to prevent twisting or 
knotting. She, poor wretch, rendered suddenly disgraceful and 
grotesque, tugged with monotonous, hopeless persistence at her 
bonds, her body thrown forward, all the weight of her brought to 
bear, every muscle of her taut-and straining. Once in a while she 
would throw herself upon the ground in her wild efforts to regain 
her freedom ; but the ropes held, and the tree did not yield. Yet 
for hours she maintained the useless struggle, varied only at rare 
intervals by well-intended, but painful, attempts at assistance 
rendered clumsily by her fellows of the herd. She could not bring 
herself to a belief in the inevitable, could not grasp the possibility 
of the strength which had always so sufficed her proving now to be 
insufficient for her needs. Like all of us, whom Fate hits savagely, 
she could not find it credible that ‘the thing that couldn’t had 
occurred.” Mayhap she was doomed to die of heartbreak and 
gangrene in her legs, as is the fate of a large percentage of captured 
elephants; but if she ever learned to recognise the futility of 
resistance, and to make with evil fortune such sorry terms as she 
was able, something more precious than life died in her, I think, 
that day. 

Again the herd was assailed by the slow-moving captors. Onoe 
more a squealing animal—a calf this time—was tumbled and 
bunted backward, helplessly sprawling, across the arena; and 
another long pause ensued while the captive was made fast. 
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Elephant-noosing in Ceylon, it should be noted, is not a brig 
sport. 

The day having now worn to afternoon, it was decided by the 
chief who had organised the kraal to make yet another attempt to 
drive in the remainder of the elephants. 

Every device known to Singhalese art had been tried already 
to effect this manceuvre. The medicine-man, who is elephant 
charmer by virtue of descent from uncounted generations of elephant. 
charming ancestors, had taken his seat at the corner of the stockade 
and had intoned his incantations to the accompaniment of drum 
and cymbal. A spirit had been coaxed out of the Beyond into the 
body of a man, and the hypnotised creature had stated, in Lazarus. 
like tones, that the elephants were reluctant to enter the enclosure 
because there was too large a crowd—a fact that leaped to the 
eyes, not to say to the noses, of even the unhypnotised. But now 
some attempt to nullify the effects of this invasion of the jungle by 
the town was made. The crowd was driven back to a certain 
distance ; some of the clamour was stilled ; smoking, as a general 
practice, ceased for a space; and from the closely-drawn line of 
beaters, invisible in the jungle beyond the stockade, arose a tumult 
of yells and hoots and insistent volleys of firearms. 

For half an hour this endured without visible result. Then 
the uproar ceased. Who had brought ball-cartridges to aid the 
work of the beaters is not known. It is not a practice of the jungle. 
But ball-cartridges suddenly made their appearance, and casualties 
ensued. A cow elephant was shot dead in the very wings of the 
kraal ; a man was killed ; three others were seriously wounded, one 
among the injured losing his chin. Two more men had been killed 
by the stampeding elephants. It was the last straw. 

The jungle and the jungle-dwellers had endured many and evil 
things during the last few days at the hands of the town, and of 
that strange new creation of the white men which, in a recent 
memorial, I saw aptly described as ‘ The Civilisation.’ Every 
precedent, known and unknown, had been ruthlessly violated ; every 
tradition of the elephant-folk had been set at nought; every 
observance sacred to the jungle gods had been desecrated ; inci- 
dentally, common sense had been defied, though that was the least 
part of the indictment; and the result had been what it had been— 
three men killed, three men injured, and only sixteen elephants 
captured. No wonder the jungle and the jungle-dwellers were 

outraged. The latter—the two thousand odd men who had been 
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driving the elephants for weeks—took up their beds and walked, 
like the man sick of the palsy. By nightfall the beaters’ lines were 
deserted, and their quarry had broken loose and was tramping back 
to the jungle and to freedom. 

I like to think of the experiences and the joys which that first 
night must have held for the harassed beasts—the bee-line made 
for the nearest tank, there to slake the thirst of days ; the glorious 
wallow in the cool, black slime ; the mighty spouting of water from 
trunks splendidly refreshed; and then the long, steady march 
through the calm of the moonlit forest, unhampered as of late by 
yelling men, the noisy explosion of muskets, and the unyielding 
rows of fires, till the free dawn-wind, whispering to the jungle, 
brought with it liberty and peace. 

Yes, they doubtless had 


For all their sorrows, all their fears, 
An over-payment of delight. 


But to me it seems that the extra-special trains to Kraaltown 
brought to the jungles of Ceylon a new and horrible bondage. 





PASTELS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


BY MARGARET L. WOODS. 


I—THE STEERAGE ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE steerage deck entertains this evening; or, rather, the third 
class entertains the steerage on its deck. The two horses, the grey 
and the bay, who are deck passengers, stir in their boxes. They 
act spectators of the affair according to their different temper. 
ments—the bay, in his retired phlegmatic way, just visible ; the grey 
with an alert nose on his high window-sill. The first and second 
class act spectators too. We lean on the railing and look down 
from our deck, like the gods from a theatre gallery. Below the 
strong concentrated glare of electric lights is thrown on rows and 
groups of faces, all their different flesh-tones heightened by sea- 
wind and sun. It is an East-end audience, set against a back- 
ground of dun sailcloth and the dark racing waters of a moonless 
ocean. There are Jewish faces of the immigrant sort, sallow and 
furtive-eyed ; English faces florid and featureless, or sharp-chinned 
and blond, with the colourless blondness of the type. Faces of 
the East-end aristocracy: slim, clean-collared young men with 
small moustaches and young women in light blouses, their beautiful 
hair beautifully dressed after the modernest fashion. There is a 
sprinkling of little girls among them, too: Sunday little girls with 
fair front locks tied in the biggest and sky-bluest of poodle-bows. 
Now and again one of the younger of these dainty, white-frocked 
little creatures kicks against the pricks of that class decorum which 
prescribes immobility and a reserved demeanour in mixed society. 
Serious young Papas are sent forth to reclaim their errant offspring, 
who are maybe dancing primitive round dances in the hug of un- 
desirable infants. Yes, they are serious the Select, but by no 
means sad ; dignified but affable too. Not so She, the supremely 
Select, the One who ‘ has been second class before.’ Her spectacles 
beacon in the front row, her precedence is undisputed, an atmo- 
sphere of respectful condolence surrounds her, yet she bates not an 
inch of her haughty gloom. Beyond the leading fact as to the 
second class I have never got, but I take her to have been a school- 
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mistress before she led to the altar that superlatively neat, intelligent, 
energetic, but naturally pale and depressed Young man who is 
conducting the entertainment. 

On the low central platform immediately in front of them—yet 
separated from them by how tremendous a gulf !—there sprawl on 
back and stomach three or four sallow unshaven young Russian 
Jews, singing together very unmelodiously from a book, which one 
of them holds upright under a strong light. Their sordid shirts 
are torn wide open at the neck, and as they sing they hand a black 
bottle about and about, and take in turn long pulls at it, with lifted 
chin. They have no human respect, these unhappy and unpleasing 
young men. It does not occur to them that they, their sockless 
feet and stubbly chins, their black bottle and their vocal inhar- 
monies, are intrusive, out of place just where they are, before this 
audience, on this platform, where an open piano awaits the advent 
of a young person in a white frock and a very long pigtail, tied with 
a very large bow. But presently certain officers motion them to 
be off, and they slink away hurriedly, vanish almost like nocturnal 
animals surprised, divining that even here men in uniform are not 
to be trifled with. 

Then the Entertainment begins, despite the obvious reluctance 
of the piano. And presently there comes into it one of the most 
beautiful sounds in Nature, yet one not infrequently heard at an 
East-end or village concert : the sound of a warm, soft young tenor 
voice. So long as it does not downright murder music the most 
foolish composition in the world cannot rob it of its beauty. Its 
secret is the secret of those three long notes of the nightingale, 
which, for no reason known either to the singer or the scientist, have 
thrilled through the nerves of men for uncounted generations, and 
will continue so to thrill through them until our great democracy 
has destroyed every faint-scented hawthorn grove and bosky wood 
where that delicate spirit of young passion and sweet melancholy 
is used to haunt. But for all the bird’s wings, Man is the true 
migrant, and this voice, which certainly comes from some English 
countryside, lifts itself undeterred by alien surroundings, pours its 
nightingale-notes as freely here as under the holly and mistletoe in 
some village schoolroom, redolent of gas and goloshes. Here where 
the great ship’s bows, dimly visible, are rising and falling with the 
heave of illimitable Ocean, where the echoless roof is built of a close 
tropical darkness against which her lights are launching their long 
pale shafts—while through the rigging forward burn, veiled and low 
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on the horizon, the Four Stars of the Southern Cross and the wide 
coil of the Dragon—the unconquerable voice continues pouring 
forth all its soft pdssion, its else unutterable human yearning and 
sadness, out and away over the dim mysterious sea and up into that 
echoless roof of the Infinite. 

The Infinite has its way completely with the other voices that 
attack it; they vanish in faint squeaks, all except the comic one, 
which has its own method of dealing with Space. Meantime we 
are moving through it with that amazing indifference to the Great 
Powers in whose lap we so visibly lie, which marks the average 
civilised human being, until he is confronted with them in their 
fierce primal energy and indifference to him. This crowd above 
and below is living almost entirely in the tiny fortuitous world held 
within the iron walls of the ship, except for that meed of attention 
some give to the nightly pageant of the sunset sky, the more general 
interest in the performances of troupes of porpoises or flying-fish, 
or in the state of the sea as affecting the comfort of the bad sailors 
among us. Yet could some conscient Being, with eyes undulled by 
habit, look down upon us, in what strangely different proportions 
would everything appear! He would be conscious first and mainly 
of the dark shining ocean, so terrible in its vastness, its titanic 
strength, its enormous solitude. A solitude not less, but perhaps 
greater, because under its surface it hides a multitudinous Life, 
alien, silent, going on its secret way as ignorant of Man’s existence 
as though we inhabited another planet. A huge and unfamiliar 
monster of the deep swimming past at high speed, a strange glare 
breaking for a few moments on the darkness of the waters, occasion- 
ally something new and good to eat—this is all of Man and his works 
that the deep sea knows, and Man for his part moves about on it 
with but a trifle more knowledge or consciousness of its mysteries. 
That imagined Being would see this ship of ours as a small brilliant 
object, something very like a miniature comet, rushing across the 
darkness of outer space. He would conceive of us minute creatures 
in our little contrivance, as filled with a conscious heroism, as we 
precipitate ourselves further and further into this immensity with 
its awful possibilities, leaving behind us all our natural surroundings, 
even to the familiar stars. And all the while we are peacefully 
preoccupied with our infinitesimally small concerns. We are 
carrying on our English Parish Entertainment, and scarcely one of 
us turns aside to watch through the glare of the electric light, the 
wild continual play of sheet lightning over a dark bank of cloud 
which stretches far along the eastern horizon. This is the reflection 
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of a thunderstorm, which must be raging over the deserts and 
marshy jungles of Senegambia, where countless rivers are now 
spreading their floods—life-giving, life-destroying. From the upper 
deck one watches with an esthetic pleasure the play of its lambency. 
Meantime over hundreds, perhaps thousands, of square miles of 
country every living thing is cowering in terror under it. Black 
men are huddled prostrate in their clay huts, invoking their fetishes, 
fierce, untameable creatures are fleeing distracted before it or crouch- 
ing in such shelter as they can find. It was, I think, lower down on 
this coast that Mary Kingsley, that great, simple, intrepid woman, 
was once surprised by such another storm, and had an opportunity 
—one few of us have courage enough to envy her—for observing 
the terror it inspires in the least timid of animals. She was 
scrambling over some rocks in search of shelter, while at one moment 
the terrific flashes of lightning searched the depths of the forest, 
revealing every twig and stone within it, and at another she was 
wrapped in murky darkness. Suddenly she found herself at a 
distance of one yard from a magnificent leopard, her head being on 
a level with its body. It lay broadside on to her, its paws stretched 
out, its head thrown back, its eyes closed against the blinding glare 
of the sky, its tail lashing the ground, while it expressed rage and 
terror in low deep growls. 

In the general débdcle of wild-beast reputations—have I not 
lately seen the Bengal tiger described as a timid and harmless 
animal, goaded to crime by man’s oppression ?—the African leopard 
still fairly maintains its character for ferocity. Happily its sense 
of smell seems less acute than that of most wild animals. Accordingly 
the leopard was not aware of Mary Kingsley’s neighbourhood. 
She dived down below the rock and crouched there, listening to the 
flip-flap of its tail and its low fierce growls. Occasionally she peeped 
out to see it still stretched in the same attitude of terror. At 
length in the interval between two peeps and in a lull of the storm 
it disappeared into the darkness, probably to hide itself in some 
deeper recess of the rocks. 

Africa lurks now unseen behind that lambent horizon, but the 
sinister spirit of her swamps seems to spread broad wings and hover 
far out over the ocean. A brooding sunless heat has encompassed 
us since we reached Cape Verde. There we not only felt the breath 
of Africa but saw her so near that even the most shipbound spirits 
of our company were aware of her. A two-peaked hill lifted itself 
above the sea, and gradually appeared the long, low strip of sandy 
coast, at the end of which it rises to front the Atlantic surge. Cape 
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Verde reaches out from the desert part of Northern Senegambia, 
@ miniature Sahara of low sand dunes, transformed further south 
into flats of feverish fertility. A thin growth of palms fringes the 
Cape along the sea, a straight line diminishing, stumped away into 
dim distant coast. There is a thin scattered growth of vegetation 
on the hillside, too—trees of some sort, and doubtless the cactus, 
lover of barren dusty places where the sun beats. A lighthouse 
stands up above the sandstone cliff, and there are two or three 
white houses with red roofs on the hillside behind it. The light- 
house, the scattered houses in their civilised brightness, their intended 
gaiety, strike a note almost of terror in the solitude of this barren 
headland, where for all its sandy drought, the fever-mosquito 
swarms in the rainy season. And Frenchmen are living there. 
Frenchmen! With an infinity of desert and jungle behind them 
and an infinity of ocean before! It is an ocean that commonly, no 
doubt, flashes in the sunshine, yet even then it is an uninhabited 
waste. When we saw it,it was gloomily purple, dashing in white 
foam over the dark basaltic reefs that crop up so strangely just 
outside the sand and sandstone edge of the continent, and sending 
snowy breakers up the distant basalt cliffs of Goree. Our ship was 
the only moving thing upon it, and one imagined with what eyes 
those exiles were following her on her course. She was not for 
them ; yet, as she forged steadily on from an old world-centre to 
a new, she must have caught their flying sighs, have seemed to bring 
them a momentary glimpse of civilisation. One cannot, however, 
always guess other people’s feelings aright. I remember once 
passing an island ridge of rock and sand, alone in the wide ocean, 
on which there was a lighthouse and signalling station. With 
sympathetic imagination we conceived of its few inhabitants 
watching from their lonely tower or continually pacing with lifted 
binoculars the rocky platform from which they were most likely to 
perceive approaching ships—their only links with the outer world. 
Not at all. Although it was full daylight and the weather clear, 
our ship failed to obtain any response to her repeated signals. But 
then these were Englishmen ; and probably the other side of the 
island was the more favourable to Golf. 

It is a far cry from that point on the earth-embracing Ocean to 
this, but to the ship-world all points are the same. Passengers 
certainly share the view of Clough’s rather peculiar ‘ seaman.’ 
To them the sea is the sea, the land that spot ‘ far, far behind,’ 
where they embarked, and that other point ‘ far, far ahead ’ where 
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they will disembark. It is so difficult to realise that we are crossing 
in commonplace luxury, criticising the dinner and playing deck- 
croquet, over the wild adventurous wakes of medieval and Eliza- 
bethan mariners. They in their little vessels crept down closer to 
the coast of that Caliban country, saw all manner of strange beasts 
come down at evening to the sea to bathe, and were—courageous 
hearts !—mightily amused to see those roguish fellows the elephants 
squirting sea-water over the others with their trunks. 

But while the far-off lightning has been sending its wireless 
messages from Africa, the Parish Entertainment has progressed 
from its Concert to its Dance stage. There are still the rows of 
gravely gazing faces against the sailcloth and the sea, and the grey 
horse—so interested a spectator---has put his whole head out of 
his box. But under the electric flares they are dancing ; the young 
working-man in clean, much-washed blue shirt, the young school- 
masters and the rest in light suits and stiff collars, the young 
women in airy blouses. They are waltzing, waltzing slowly, 
reversing, turning again endlessly, in the dreamy elegant Kast-end 
waltz. The piano has struck work, but a young man with a pale, 
blond, impassive mechanic’s face, is playing a giant concertina, 
which I believe they call nowadays an accordion. Sometimes he 
turns a lack-lustre eye on the dancers, but for the most part he leans 
forward or backward with drooped lids, caressing his instrument, 
turning it this way and that with long sallow fingers. So, self- 
absorbed as a Buddha, but sadder, the musician plays, and gravely 
as though performing some religious ceremony, the dancers turn and 
sway on the narrow deck, under the electric flares. But back in 
the penumbra under the fo’c’sle-deck things are going more 
uproariously. The cooks—French, Italian, and Portuguese—are 
dancing. Over there in their white caps and dresses they look 
burlesque, like a party of French circus clowns, and the dance is 
burlesque, too—a clown dance. They swing round in a wild 
Lancers figure, they caper clasped in each other’s arms, they bandy 
about from one to the other a solitary man in evening dress. But 
the audience below do not regard them. Grave, as though hypno- 
tised, they listen to the man with the concertina and follow with 
their eyes the slow spin of the ceremonial dancers. Only the grey 
horse, who maybe has friends in the fo’c’sle, sometimes turns his 
long interested nose in that direction. 

Meanwhile, dimly visible, the dark bows of the ship still lift 
and drop monotonously, forging on into the Southern Cross. 
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THERE are no Red Indians at Slocum Magna, and this is a genuine 
pity. Poachers there are; outlaws there have been, if impeccable 
tradition can still address the serious ; robbers there ought to be, 
for gulleys, combes, ravines, and impregnable fastnesses are pro- 
vided by Nature; from the cosmic night of things, masterless 
men have been seen upon the moor. Indeed, Muffin herself—but 
that is part of the story. 

Badgery Water begins its adventurous course in the next field 
but one to the Parsonage. Full many a mile it flows through rock 
and chasm, across furze and heather, skirting this precipice and 
scorning that, babbling and rioting its way to the sea with a con- 
tempt for geography that is almost immoral. When the wind 
descends from the moor and comes howling along the water, it is 
as if the disembodied souls of all who have not been virtuously 
given were holding revel like the witches in ‘ Macbeth.’ 

To complete the sylvan charms of Slocum Magna only one 
thing is really necessary, to wit a nomadic tribe of subtle but 
absolutely ruthless savages. Certainly their presence on the moor 
and down-along the water would have completely justified Charley 
in his purchase of a second-hand revolver. If you insist on pre- 
cision, it was not exactly a purchase ; it would be more correct to 
say that it was acquired by barter. Three flies, some tackle, a 
double-spliced cricket bat with a piece out of the side, the complete 
works of Shakespeare, including the sonnets, in perfect condition 
except for the cover, together with six bull’s-eye peppermints and 
a mouth-organ, had been accepted in exchange by one John Henry 
Wrixon, a form-fellow at Widdiford Grammar School. 

It was at the supper table that Charley brought this fearful 
engine of destruction to the notice of the Family. It made a great 
sensation, which was increased not a little by the demeanour of 
the new owner, who overdid his coolness so much that it became 
uncanny. His eldest sister could not understand why he 
wanted the fell weapon, knew he was foolish, and feared he was 
wrong ; but Goose opened her preposterous orbs to the limit and 


1 Copyright, 1910, by J. C. Snaith, in the United States of America. 
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rolled her r’s in the most thrilling manner ; Muffin, ever practical 
of mind, immediately offered to knit the proprietor a tie of blue 
and yellow with a narrow stripe of magenta—the registered colours 
of Widdiford Grammar School first eleven—if she could use it when 
she wanted to; Dearest Papa shook his head and rubbed his 
spectacles, his immemorial habit when philosophic doubt afflicted 
him; Doggo barked furiously ; whilst Milly, ever backward for 
her age—she had never recovered the ground she had lost through 
having the scarlatina twice in her infancy—put the singularly tactless 
question whether it would really go off like old Ike’s fowling-piece. 

The course of this narrative will be designed to show that some 
kind of prophetic afflatus must have descended upon Charley when 
he was moved to make this superb acquisition to his armoury, 
hitherto limited to three catapults, an air-gun, a stick with a sort 
of a spike at the end, a broken mole-trap, and a pocket-knife with- 
out a decent blade in it. Yet he could not have known how 
events were shaping themselves ; he could not have known what 
the near future held in store. As we were careful to state at the 
outset, such a thing as a Red Indian was unknown at Slocum 
Magna, and according to the best oral and written testimony two 
hundred years had passed since outlaws and their kind had lived 
down-along the water. But, all unsuspected by the proud pos- 
sessor of John Henry Wrixon’s revolver and his immensely impressed 
female relations, events were moving towards an unforeseen yet 
intensely dramatic climax. 

Another incident occurred about this time, perhaps, like the 
lethal weapon itself, of a significance easy to exaggerate, yet when 
taken in conjunction with the chain of events that was being 
forged around the family of Slocum Magna, unmistakably symptom- 
atic of destiny. As a slight token of esteem and affection, Muffin 
was presented by her Bible Class with the ‘ Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes.’ 

The study of the lives of eminent people is allowed to be a sure 
basis upon which to raise a liberal education. To do Muffin justice, 
if she did not actually burn the midnight oil over the perusal of the 
biography of this ornament to human nature, it was only because 
no power on earth could keep her awake after a quarter to ten. 
But none can deny that she rose with the lark to pursue her inquiries 
into the science of deduction. 

This is important, since Muffin was presently to display a 
power of mind, a grasp of affairs, a faculty of making two and two 
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into five, and five and five into twenty, that astonished Dearest 
Papa himself, and immensely raised her status in the Family, 
Book knowledge she had none, but her familiarity with the 
fowls of the air and the beasts of the field was proverbial. Her 
wealth of natural lore, however, was not reckoned much in refined 
circles, since she shared it with every ragamuffin in the village, 
each of whom was her sworn ally and coadjutor, and incidentally 
her bond-slave. Billy Harris had offered her the pick of his rabbits 
on more than one occasion ; while so lately as the week before last 
Joshua Crick, whose widowed mother kept the Post Office and 
General Store, and who boasted among his peers ‘ that he had not 
to pay for his sucks,’ had presented Miss Muffin with his best 
blood alley in circumstances of solemn but aggressive publicity. 

Still, as Polly had so often remarked in the high-minded and 
serious manner that the world has long been taught to associate 
with the eldest daughter of a clergyman, what did it profit Muffin 
that she should have a first-hand knowledge of every rock and 
morass and furze-bush, of every watercourse and fastness, of every 
bird, beast and reptile, of every herb and flower, and of every con- 
ceivable means of doing violence to her person and injury to her 
clothes ? What did it profit her that she could tell the difference 
between a water-wagtail and a Jeremy Diddler, even if Goose 
certainly could not, and it was doubtful whether Milly and Dickie 
and Charley could either, when one came to consider that Dearest 
Papa had taken a first in classics at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1862 ? 

We do not think it will be necessary for the judicious reader to 
make an exhaustive study of the methods of the eminent character 
referred to on a previous page in order to find out that Polly herself 
is a bird of quite another feather. Our advice to any sensible and 
well-conducted young fellow would be to marry her. Quite apart 
from her appearance—and, of course, we distrust mere beauty on 
principle—she has a firmness of character, a philosophic breadth 
of understanding, and as light a hand for pastry as any young lady 
in the neighbourhood. With Dearest Papa she shares the glory of 
sustaining a private library for her personal use. It is small but 
very carefully chosen. It consists of three volumes: the Bible, 
profusely illustrated on wood ; Mrs. Beeton’s ‘ Household Manage- 
ment’; and ‘ Hints on Etiquette by a Member of the Aristocracy.’ 
She is thus in the happy position of being able at a moment’s notice 
to recite the ingenuous but romantic story of Moses in the bulrushes, 
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io grill a mutton cutlet, or to write to a marquis. This latter 
accomplishment is not so irrelevant as at first it may appear, because 
there are marquises in the Family. In a previous work,' which in 
the opinion of indulgent friends has enhanced the public stock of 
harmless pleasure, the author has sought to establish this interesting 
fact with becoming clarity. 

Dearest Papa is so replete with ripe scholarship that he pays 
little regard to his meals. If a Liberal Government ever puts a tax 
on the midnight oil, he will have to take to candles, because he 
barns it in such enormous quantities. If he does, woe betide his 
study carpet! There is no clerk in holy orders in the diocese 
whose trousers are quite so short and so shabby as his, whose 
wristbands are so frayed, and whose hose is darned so diligently. 
His stipend bears no relation to the weight of his learning or the 
length of his family. Let us hope it does him no harm in the sight 
of his Master. Certainly when he peers over his spectacles to look 
at the world he displays a pair of eyes of extraordinary humour 
and benevolence. If life itself has disappointed him, he never 
confesses it. After all, is it not part of the accepted order of 
things that the strength of good men should be less than their 
ambition ? Of course, he knows the Fathers by heart; had he 
only possessed more organising power, his annotated edition of 
the ‘ Life and Writings of Saint Augustine’ must have brought 
him preferment ; as it is, in the opinion of well-informed people 
who have seen the MS. of the first volume, his exhaustive study of 
‘The Influence of Christianity upon the Early Pheenicians’ is quite 
likely to be the standard work upon the subject. 

Goose is the beauty of thefamily. As an inevitable consequence 
her intellectual endowment is considered to be about equal to that 
of a three-weeks-old water spaniel. Some observers think it is 
rather more, others rather less. On whichever side the difference 
lies it is hardly likely to affect the feminist movement materially. 
She is about as good and genuine as it is possible for a human 
creature to be, and this makes it still more hopeless for her to rise 
to anything mentally. Beauty, goodness, and brains are a triple 
endowment which human nature, being what it is, will never be 
able to sanction. It is just possible for you to be allowed two of 
these attributes, but for anyone to claim all three is like being 
plus ten at golf. Such phenomena there may be, but the wise take 
no cognisance of their existence. 

' Araminta. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. 167, N.S. 
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In another place Goose’s wonderful physique, her azure orbs, 
her daffodil-coloured mane, her vein of natural idiosyncrasy, the 
majestic character of her affections, and her love of nourishment 
have been dealt with at length. The remarkable chain of events 
which forms this narrative was forged two summers before Googe 
went up to London and wrought such incredible havoc in Mayfair, 
Indeed, it was in that halcyon period when Muffin’s mauve was in 
its first season. 

This is quite providentially in accordance with the fitness of 
things, since Muffin herself is the indubitable heroine of this story, 
It is her resource, her sagacity, her thorough-going practicality, 
and her unparalleled display of mental power that have made it 
necessary for her to be put into a story all by herself. 

If we analyse this engaging situation in all its bearings we shall 
find, when all is said, that it was one sole and piquant factor that 
determined it. What do you suppose it was? Why, her mauve, 
of course. What else could it be? It was her appearance in 
Sunday school among her ragamuflins in that distracting garment 
that fired them to club together to present her with the ‘ Memoir 
of Sherlock Holmes.’ It was her diligent study of that epoch- 
making work which enabled her, when occasion called upon her, to 
take the course she did, and made her deservedly famous, even ina 
quarter where fame is not easy to acquire. 

It befell that the Family was engaged at dinner, a meal which 
was taken, whatever the weather and whatever the quarter the 
moon had entered, at one o’clock precisely all the year round. 
They were at the rice-pudding stage, and Goose was in the act of 
passing her plate for a second helping, which she always did asa 
matter of course, when the sound of hoofs was heard upon the 
gravel path which led from the gate to the open front door of the 
parsonage. A high-stepping coach horse was responsible for this 
equestrian noise, an elderly skewbald with an almost unbelievable 
dignity of bearing. Upon his back, framed by the honeysuckle 
and clematis, not to mention the wistaria, which trailed in absurd 
profusion around the porch, was no less a person than John Gladwin, 
the factotum of the Hall. John was grave and John was rubieuni, 
John was honestly consequential. John had a perfect right to be 
all this, for was he not butler and footman, head gardener, stud 
groom, major domo, and general adviser and chief permanett 
official to Colonel Ponsonby, C.B., and providenee in ordinary 
Mrs. Ponsonby and Marcus the parrot ? Persons there were who 
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openly said that the scheme of things would have been in better 

order had it been Colonel Gladwin, C.B., and John Ponsonby 
instead of Colonel Ponsonby, C.B., and John Gladwin. But, after 
all, what’s in a name and a few letters before or after it ? The 
individual alone it is who matters; and with half a glance the 
world could see that John Gladwin was an individual who mattered 
exceedingly. 

‘Marnin tueé,’ said John Gladwin, lifting his hat to the dinner- 
table with old-world courtliness. 

The first thing Polly did was to pour out a mug of cider which 
she had brewed herself, and with her own fair hands to present it 
to John the rubicund. 

‘Good health tueé, missy,’ said John, draining the mug, after 
reproving the skewbald with great severity for eating the 
wistaria. 

Together with the empty mug John presented a letter. It was 
enclosed in one of those fashionable five-corner shaped envelopes 
which can only be obtained at great centres of civilisation like 
Bristol and Exeter, and in a very chaste female character was 
addressed to the Misses Perry, the Parsonage, Slocum Magna. 
With worldly-wise finger Polly broke the seal, and was immediately 
advised of Colonel and Mrs. Ponsonby’s request for the pleasure of 
the company of the Misses Perry at a féte champétre to be held at 
the Hall, Brownbridge, on Friday, the thirteenth of July, between 
the hours of 2.30 and 6 p.M., when there would be archery, bowls, 
croquet, lawn tennis, putting, &c. 

‘Thank Mrs. Ponsonby so much, John,’ said Polly, ‘ and please 
tell her that we will reply by post.’ 

John touched his hat solemnly, backed the elderly skewbald 
away from the wistaria and very nearly on to a bed of phlox, 
trampled down a box border, but finally got the stately quadruped 
through the gate in something like review order. 

‘Does feet shampeter mean fireworks ?’ asked Charley, who 
hada whole holiday from Widdiford Grammar School in commemora- 
tion of the eighty-seventh anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, 
which all the world knows was won on the playing-fields of a 
sister seminary. ‘ If it does, I think I should like to go.’ 

Charley did not lack reproof of his desperate ignorance. 

“I feel sure there will be ices,’ said Goose wistfully. ‘ Perhaps 
strawberry ones.’ 

It was held to be a grave question whether the term ‘ the Misses 
41—2 
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Perry ’ included all the Miss Perrys. For instance, there was Milly, 
They were almost afraid she was a little too immature ; the Tavages 
of scarlatina had left her so backward. Again, there was the dire 
problem of her clothes. Her wardrobe contained not a single 
article which by any flight of the feminine imagination could he 
deemed worthy of a garden party at the Hall. Yet it would beg 
terrible disappointment to Milly if she couldn’t go. Goose was 
prepared to lend her own party frock, a lilac print that was two 
years old—nay, Muffin actually offered her mauve rather than 
Milly, already sufficiently unfortunate, should suffer a pang. 
Together they would stay at home and make tea for Dearest Papa, 
But their own Amazonian proportions really made the proposal 
ridiculous, even if Milly’s own sense of the right and proper had 
not rendered it impracticable. 

The problem of Milly simply gave Polly yet another oppor 
tunity to display her serene good sense. She turned up a 
back number of the ‘ Englishwoman’s Home’ which contained a 
Dressmaking Supplement, which in the first instance had caused 
her to buy it, since she was not a regular subscriber to that organ 
of opinion ; she took a pair of scissors and her own white silk skirt, 
cut a piece off the top, also a piece off the bottom, turned it upside 
down, put in a tuck and hemmed it with a double stitch ; and on 
the Sunday following Milly gave it a trial trip in the vicarage pew. 
On the Sunday after, with a second tuck and a second row of 
frilling, she gave it another. It was then pronounced fit for the great 
world, and Milly was perfectly easy in her mind about the /ée 
champétre. 

Howbeit, if people will be so foolhardy as to arrange a féle 
champétre for Friday, July 13, what can they expect ? Providence 
by nature is humane, but even it is not to be tempted beyond a 
certain point. On the very morning prior to Friday the thirteenth, 
John Gladwin made his second appearance in the porch, and for 
the second time the elderly skewbald took an unpardonable liberty 
with the wistaria while John disclosed a piece of dire intelligence 
to the Family. During the small hours of that morning robbers 
had gained access to the Hall, unbeknown to a sleeping soul, had 
stolen all the Colonel’s plate, which had belonged to his Great 
Uncle Mike, who had rallied the Buffs at Albuera; the Colonel, 
upon the verge of apoplexy, had gone to Widdiford to report the 
matter to the police; Mrs. Colonel Ponsonby had taken to her 
bed in a condition of great prostration ; and in these tragic circum- 
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stances there was nothing for John to do but very reluctantly to 
take the extreme course of putting off the /éte champétre. 
Individual members of the Family could easily have lifted up 
their voices and have wept aloud. Strawberry ices there would 
not be. New white silk skirts were a delusion and a mockery. 
But one and all were dreadfully concerned for the Colonel’s plate, 
and their sympathy for him in his loss, which John Gladwin was 
solemnly charged to convey to Mrs. Colonel Ponsonby the moment 
she emerged from her condition of prostration, was expressed in 
most feeling and becoming terms. 

‘It is a dreadful thing,’ said Polly. ‘ Please give our love, 
John, to Mrs. Ponsonby, and if the wine cooler and the presenta- 
tion coffee service would be the slightest use to her we shall be 
delighted to lend them. And we all hope very much that the 
robbers will be captured.’ 

John drank his mug of cider, and went forth with his evil 
tidings to full many another grieving household which had to 
mourn the rape of the Colonel’s plate and the postponement of 
the fete champétre. 

The news was a dire blow to the Family, but it was sustained 
with great fortitude. Polly’s good sense never deserted her in the 
gravest crisis. She made a large cake with almonds in it for tea, 
and Goose was allowed to pick the strawberries in the garden. 

What follows seems almost like a fairy tale. Each incident is 
sober enough in itself, yet requires to be related with tact and 
responsibility. All that came to pass can be referred to a perfectly 
natural and legitimate cause, yet it would be very easy to suggest 
a superhuman agency. Oddly enough it was Goose, of all people, 
who wove the first link in the chain. She had an idea that straw- 
berries were sometimes to be found growing wild in certain places 
in the ravine. Doubtless inspired by the four choice ones she had 
eaten with her almond cake, she set off immediately after tea, all 
by herself, to put this romantic theory to the proof. Had her 
theory had the weight to convince others, she would have been 
accompanied. But nobody thought there was much in it. In 
consequence she went alone to the ravine. She returned punctually 
at supper time, not with wild strawberries, but with something 
Tare and strange. 

If proof were required that Goose’s parts are not in the same 
plane as her personal appearance and her natural goodness, her 
conduct in this matter would furnish it. In extenuation it may 
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be urged that her bowl of bread and milk was waiting for her, 
She sat down before it and took up her spoon so promptly that 
she completely forgot the talisman she had picked up in the ravine, 
which, all unknown to anybody, reposed in her pocket in the 
company of an absurdly small handkerchief with a blue spotted 
border, and a sort of a purse which contained a threepenny piece 
with a hole in it, two farthings, a foreign postage stamp, and a 
Queen Caroline thimble. 

It was not until she had reached the privacy of her chamber 
that she turned out her pockets, and there was the talisman dis. 
closed. Muffin was summoned to inspect it. 

Even the most experienced reader would hardly guess what it 
was that Goose had found in the ravine. So let it be said at once 
that it was an apostle spoon. Muffin turned it about, examining 
now the figure of Saint Peter on the front and now the hall-mark 
on the back. But so easy is it for the most acute and practical 
intelligence to fail at first to realise its opportunities, particularly 
when it is getting on for ten o’clock at night, that beyond admiring 
this article of vertu, as all persons of taste must admire real 
silver, she said very little, but gave Goose a hug of honest affection 
and within five minutes was sleeping like a church. 

She was awake with the lark, however. And like a giantess 
she was refreshed. The first thing that came into her mind was 
the apostle spoon. Then came the robbery at the Hall. And there 
wide open on her dressing table, full in the eye of the morning, 
was the ‘ Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes.’ If only we addict our- 
selves to the biographies of those who have most adorned our 
species there are few situations in life with which we need feat 
to cope. In an incredibly brief space of time, considering the 
slender quality of the data that had been vouchsafed to her, 
Muffin had evolved a theory whose dramatic comprehensiveness 
would have been an honour to the great detective himself. The 
Colonel’s plate was buried in the ravine. 

It was the work of a moment to go next door and pull Goose 
out of her cubicle. Goose’s reception of the theory was respectful 
and duteous, if a trifle somnolent. Half-past seven was the break- 
fast hour, in order that Charley might be at Widdiford Grammar 
School by nine o’clock. Saturday was a scrambled egg day, if the 
Buff Orpingtons were acting up to their reputation ; and during 
the discussion of this delicacy the apostle spoon and Mufin’s 
theory were laid on the table of the house. 
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The reception of the theory can only be described as mixed. 
Charley was openly scornful. It was only in books, said he, that 
robbers buried their treasure, and even there nobody was ever able 
to find it. As for the spoon, Charley expressed his firm conviction 
that it was not silver at all, but merely a bit of pewter that had 
been dropped by a travelling tinker. Even Dearest Papa smiled 
indulgently behind his spectacles and seemed vastly amused by 
Muffin’s dogmatic air. Polly went so far as to say that Muffin 
would do well not to associate so much with the village on week 
days, and that she really ought to apply herself to more serious 
literature. Alas ! that so little honour should accrue to a prophetess 
in the family circle. 

Muffin, however, like the grand exemplar in whose footsteps 
she was proposing to walk, combined with a robust imagination 
the capacity for action of an infinitely practical nature. 
No sooner had Charley mounted his bicycle and as usual had 
gone off to school without his Latin Grammar, than Muffin 
announced her determination to undertake an expedition to the 
ravine. 

Polly demurred a little, because it really did not seem right 
to encourage Muffin in her wild ideas. Nevertheless, she was pre- 
vailed upon to put up a luncheon of spiced bread, cheese, apples, 
and a bottle of gooseberry wine; also a bottle of root beer for 
Joshua Crick because of a plebeian but perfectly honourable pre- 
ference for that beverage, and also because the wine might go to 
his head. 

The personnel of the expedition was chosen with great care. 
There was not a wearer of patched corduroys in the neighbourhood 
who would not have felt it an honour to bear a part in it. What 
were six strokes of the cane for playing truant in comparison 
with such a high distinction and such an opportunity for the 
display of valour in the field. But the choice, almost as it were 
by predestination, fell upon Joshua Crick. 

What is the quality that marks out Mr. A for great place, while 
Mr. B, almost equally worthy, has to be content with a mere seat 
in the Privy Council ? What is it that commends Mr. C in the 
sight of his Sovereign, while it would be idle to describe Mr. D as 
persona gratissima at Windsor? ‘The faculty for ‘laying it on 
with a trowel’ cannot wholly explain such a diversity of fortune. 
What is the subtle quality that distinguishes a man above his 
peers; that makes Thackeray of more account than Dickens in 
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the sum of things, and a certain Spaniard with only one hand of 
more account than the pair of them together ? 

Why Joshua Crick should have gained such advancement it 
would be idle to conjecture. His nurture was that of his conten. 
poraries : Parish School and Bible Class. His place in class at the 
former seat of learning was always next but one from the bottom, 
Birth, deportment, and intelligence did not appear to mark him 
out for the giddy eminence he had come to occupy. It is true 
that he was able to bring some family influence to bear. Even in 
these democratic days if your mother keeps the Post Office and 
General Store, and you know for certain which of the farthing 
lucky dips has the halfpenny ip it, it is bound to be a point in your 
favour. 

Jealous rivals did not scruple to say that Joshua Crick’s un- 
merited favour in the eyes of the great lady of the neighbourhood 
was entirely due to his freckles. Certainly his freckles were sur- 
prisingly profuse ; and although his jealous rival William Harris 
referred to him publicly as ‘ an ugly little twoad,’ it is not unlikely 
that his quaintly mottled countenance became a merit in the eyes 
of a capricious fashionable lady. There is no accounting for the 
Quality. 

Another reason for Joshua’s high advancement may have been 
his valour. Like the celebrated Biblical hero whose name he bore, 
he was a mighty warrior. As became a descendant of Drake «ad 
Hawkins and Raleigh nothing gave him such pleasure as a genuine 
‘scrap’ with one rather taller and stronger than himself. The 
bullet-headed, blunt-nosed British barque delighted to engage 
with some tall, swaggering, canvas-spreading Spanish galleon. 
The lesser and more aggressive craft often received severe and 
merited chastisement, but it never gave in. It was after a signal 
and sanguinary encounter with one beyond his years that the 
Source of All Honour conferred the order of merit upon her stalwart 
minister. 

It was bestowed in the form of a knitted comforter, with the 
initials J. C. worked upon the hem. The first time the successful 
courtier was so ill-advised as to appear in it in public he was set 
upon by his jealous rival William Harris and others of the same 
school of politics with such ferocity that he was nearly strangled 
in it. Had such a tragedy occurred it would not have been the 
first occasion by many that royal favour had proved fatal to the 
recipient. 
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Just as, if we only looked closely enough we might find points 
in Mr. A that would solve the mystery of his greatness, so there 
was much to be said for Joshua Crick. He was the staunchest 
of adherents, his fidelity was dog-like, his devotion pathetic, and, 
above all, he was the soul of discretion. There was the historic 
episode of Miss Muffin’s visit of inspection to that famous yet 
grotesque work of nature in the ravine, the ledge of rock that 
was called the Knubbly Piece. 

He handed Miss Muffin up to that eminence in order that she 
might see if the nest of young owls was getting on all right ; and 
in the process Miss Muffin tore her garments so severely that she 
couldn’t possibly come down until Joshua had fetched a needle 
and cotton post-haste. And Joshua showed such tact and delicacy 
in the whole affair, never taking a living soul into his confidence, 
and exhibiting neither surprise nor discomfiture at Miss Muffin’s 
predicament, and handing up the needle and cotton with an air 
of grave, even meticulous, refinement worthy of a gentleman on 
the staff of the ‘ Spectator,’ that there is really no need to wonder 
that he was marked out for great place. 

Joshua Crick had charge of the wheelbarrow in which to bring 
home the treasure. Goose carried the spade, because she was 
docile and good at digging. Muffin was in command of the com- 
missariat. The fourth and final unit of the expedition was Doggo. 
The inclusion of Doggo came perilously near to a stroke of genius. 

The origin of Doggo is veiled in a decent obscurity. He is 
totally unlike any other member of the canine species that ever 
was or ever will be. His ears, his tail, his legs, his muzzle, defy 
classification into any known race or tribe. His general demeanour 
has the greatest irresponsibility, but he is an extraordinarily able 
dog for all that. And there is the authority of Dearest Papa that 
he is a cross between a bloodhound and an Irish terrier. 

It was the bloodhound strain that won him his place in the 
expedition. Bloodhounds, of course, are mentioned in the Memoirs. 
Every piece of criminal investigation worthy of the name requires 
the presence of a bloodhound. 

It was really too much to expect of Goose that she would be 
able to remember the exact place in the ravine in which she had 
picked up the apostle spoon. It is a part of her character that 
she can never remember anything except her meals, and to this 
tradition she was true. She might have picked it up at the foot 
of the Knubbly Piece, but she wasn’t sure. Or it might be by the 
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marge of Badgery Water, or perhaps in the Warren, or even along 
by the Hog’s Back. 

Muffin was filled with scorn by such obtuseness. The success 
of the whole expedition was imperilled. It was in vain that they 
looked for footprints ; it was in vain that Doggo was made to 
sniff the apostle spoon. Goose’s mind remained a perfect blank 
upon the subject, and Doggo seemed entirely to forget his blood- 
hound cross. 

In this place and that they prospected ; Muffin and Joshua 
working feverishly, Goose doing her best. But the hours passed 
and still the treasure was to seek. At last it grew clear that there 
was only one thing to be done. That was to sit down and have 
something toeat. It was an axiom in the Family that when in doubt 
upon any subject you should sit down and have something to eat, 

It was during the not unpleasant process of deglutition that 
Goose had a genuine inspiration. She almost thought she remem- 
bered the place. She actually remembered that she had been to 
look for wild strawberries down by the Heron’s Ghyll. It might 
have been there that she had picked up the magic talisman. 

Joshua was bidden finish his root beer and Goose her second 
apple. The expedition prepared to move forward. Doggo having 
eaten his biscuit was given another sniff of the apostle spoon and 
sent on ahead. 

Now whose was the glory for what came to pass is hard for the 
veracious historian to determine. Joshua Crick always declared 
it was Miss Muffin alone who did it. On the other hand, that 
competent leader persisted in ascribing half the credit to Joshua 
himself, and half to Goose. The latter irresponsible felt that the 
entire merit belonged to Doggo, because he certainly went forward 
with his ears up. Without that signal act of canine sagacity they 
might never have found the spot where the bushes were trampled 
and the virgin soil had been disturbed. 

Had you searched all over the county of Devon a more 
appropriate place for buried treasure could not have been devised. 


It was a place of great secrecy ; it was amid a wild and tangled. 


grove of beech trees. Near the bole of the very one in which Muffin 
had seen the white blackbird in the winter something had clearly 
happened to the turf. 

‘ Give me the spade,’ said Muffin. 

She tucked up her sleeves to the elbow and cast off her apology 
forahat. The soil began to yield at once ; it was very loose. Muflin 
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turned the sods steadily and with precision ; Joshua Crick stood 
by with the wheelbarrow ; Goose’s eyes were as round as moons, 
and the rolling of her r’s would have thrilled a fellow of Balliol ; 
while as for Doggo there is the unimpeachable authority of three 
witnesses that he violently agitated that which by courtesy was 
called a tail, that he barked furiously, and that he scratched at 
the earth. 

There came a crow of exultation from Muffin. The spade had 
struck something—something large and something solid—some- 
thing in a bag. Joshua got down on his knees and proceeded to 
scrape away the soil with his fingers. Yes, it was undoubtedly a 
bag. It was heavy and immovable, and the mouth was tied up. 

‘Joshua,’ said Muffin, ‘I really think you had better fetch 
Police Constable Boultby.’ 

Joshua Crick rose from his knees. In his blue eyes, which had 
a faint tinge of green, was the light of a dangerous exaltation. 

‘Iss, Miss Muffin,’ he said in his broadest Doric, ‘ Oi wull.’ 

In a state of excitement which bordered upon unreason Joshua 
started to run. 

‘Tell Police Constable Boultby to bring his notebook with him,’ 
called Muffin after the modern Pheidippides. 

‘Iss, Miss Muffin,’ came a wild shriek from the messenger, who 
was already out of sight, ‘ Oi wull.’ 

The eyes of Goose had assumed proportions of really incredible 
magnitude. 

‘Isn’t it wonderful ?’ she drawled, with slow breathlessness, 
‘to think that Doggo should have brought us straight here after 
sniffing the spoon ? ’ 

By the limited means at the command of the veracious historian 
it is impossible to do justice to Muffin’s display of really brilliant 
good sense in this epoch-making hour. She had read the Memoirs 
toa purpose. Everything that the law in its austerest manifesta- 
tion could have desired to be done in the circumstances was done by 
Muffin. Conversely, all that the law in its austerest manifestation 
could have desired to be left undone was left undone by her. Goose 
was forbidden to touch the bag and Doggo was not even permitted 
to go near it. 

The time seemed interminable between the departure of Joshua 
Crick and the arrival of Police Constable Boultby and his notebook. 
Happily Doggo was able to beguile the period of waiting with a 
little private coursing, while Goose ate her third and last apple. 
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Muffin herself was legitimately anxious for the arrival of Police 
Constable Boultby. She was too staunch to breathe a word of 
her fears to Goose or to Doggo, but it was quite likely that the 
robbers were close at hand. At any moment they might spring out 
of the bushes and make a desperate attempt to rec>ver the treasure, 

Muffin grasped the spade firmly and assumed an attitude of 
unconscious defiance. In her heart she hoped devoutly that Doggo 
would not course the rabbits too far. The suspense was terrible; 
every time a leaf stirred in the wind she quite expected to see a 
robber in the act of making an onslaught. But Muffin’s nature was 
the true mettle. Spade in hand she mounted guard, prepared, 
come what might, to do her duty. 

‘Goose, darling!’ said Muffin, ‘ go and meet Police Constable 
Boultby. Joshua may have lost the way.’ 

Under the stress of acute emotion it is possible for the strongest 
to falter now and again. If the truth must be told it was not 
in the least likely that Joshua would lose the way. It was known 
that he could find his way blindfold at midnight anywhere down- 
along the water and over every rood of the ravine. 

But hark! What is that? It is the sound of footsteps. Is it 
the robbers who are coming, do you suppose ? No, the thoughtis 
dismissed almost before it is born. There is something about those 
footsteps that belongs only to the footsteps of one. 

The emanation of solid British shoe-leather which impinges upon 
the wide-stretched senses of Muffin, its slow-moving, methodical, 
cataclysmal, seismological crunchings, are the immutable manifesta- 
tion of Police Constable Boultby. It is Law and Order in eacelsis, 
Law embodied and Order made articulate. The Metropolitan 
Force may be composed of true men; their boots may be of the 
latest Dreadnought type, and they may harmonise in the most 
admirable manner with the gait that has been evolved in the 
process of ages by that highly efficient body ; but for really spacious 
and awe-compelling consistency of tread they are positively pro- 
vincial in comparison with Police Constable Boultby of the Widdi- 
ford section of the North Devon Constabulary. 

‘ Whoy, ’tis Miss Muffin, I dew declare,’ said Police Constable 
Boultby, removing his helmet and mopping his head with a red 
handkerchief of a very voluminous character. 

Miss Muffin was known familiarly by name to all people of 
standing within a ten-mile radius. 

It was the work of a moment for Police Constable Boultby to 
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cut open the mouth of the bag with an official pocket-knife. Another 
moment of tense emotion followed. 

‘Whoy, I dew declare,’ said Police Constable Boultby. 

The representative of law and order, hic et ubique, drew forth a 
silver candlestick from the bag. In awe they crowded round, and 
Doggo furnished additional evidence of his sagacity by wagging 
his so-called tail and by barking furiously. 

Without further inquiry as to its contents the bag was lifted 
outof the hole by the stalwart exertions of Police Constable Boultby 
and well-timed assistance from Muffin and Joshua Crick. Goose, 
as was only natural, was too bewildered to do anything. 

Providence being in an expansive mood there was just one glass 
left of the gooseberry wine. Muffin poured it out and bestowed it 
upon Police Constable Boultby, who drank it solemnly. Then the 
treasure was hoisted aboard the wheelbarrow, and thereupon with 
great majesty the Law moved forward to convey it to the Hall. 

Joshua Crick accompanied the wheelbarrow, to lend the Law a 
hand up the steep places ; also, incidentally, to lend verisimilitude 
to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative. The ladies 
received a most cordial invitation to accompany the procession. 
They would doubtless have done so, but Muffin consulted her gun- 
metal watch, which she wore on her left wrist with a great air of 
fashion, and found that it was so near to tea time that very reluc- 
tantly they must decline the honour. 

In great triumph they bore back the tale. Muffin’s breathless 
but explicit statement of the facts, a little vitiated, it is true, by 
Goose’s proverbial muddleheadedness, was received with general 
incredulity. 

‘Wait!’ said Muffin with the trenchant composure of achieve- 
ment ; ‘ wait until you have seen Police Constable Boultby.’ 

‘Had he got his notebook with him ?’ inquired Charley, it is 
to be feared in a spirit of levity. 

‘Why, of course he had,’ said Muffin. 

‘It will be all right then if he had his notebook with him.’ 
Charley winked dissolutely at Tissaphernes the Persian, most superb 
of his sex, most benign of his race, who was dozing on the moire 
antique with his smoke-grey tail curled round his forepaws. 

Let it be said, however, that Dearest Papa, as became the spirit 
of wisdom incarnate, was not so incredulous as his eldest daughter 
felt that he ought to be. There could be no doubt that Muffin told 
her story with great circumstance. Besides, she enjoyed perennial 
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favour at court. Had it been Goose, of course, such a wonderfy] 

narrative could only have been accepted as the romance of history, 

but Muffin was of a vastly differentcomplexion. The most searching 
cross-examination could not shake her. In every particular he 
statement stood concise, four-square, lucid and responsible, notwith- 
standing that upon every vital point it was directly at variance with 
the statement of Goose, which was a tissue of thoroughly well. 
meaning but wholly comprehensive contradiction. 

‘If it hadn’t been for Doggo we should never have found it; 
said Goose, ‘ and I feel sure that it was jewellery.’ 

‘ Silly cuckoos ! ’ said Charley in the Olympian manner that was 
affected by the members of Widdiford Grammar School first eleven, 

‘Wait until you have seen Police Constable Boultby,’ said 
Muffin, with magnificent finality, as she took an enormous bite out 
of a solid chunk of home-made bread and butter. 

Charley was riding for a fall, however, and at a quarter to 
eleven on the following morning Providence was able to arrange 
that little matter for him with truly dramatic completeness. Then 
it was that an outline unmistakably warlike, habited in white duck 
trousers, a Harris-tweed shooting coat with leather buttons, a green 
Tyrolese hat, a pair of brogued shoes superbly tooled, not to mention 
a pair of Leander socks and a Zingari necktie, converged upon the 
Parsonage grass plot. If the gentle, diligent, and courteous reader 
has not already guessed that this regalia enhanced the martial form 
of Colonel Ponsonby, C.B., this guileless narrative has been com- 
posed in vain. 

Dearest Papa was seated in his study, round which the wistaria 
clustered jealously. The windows were wide open, since the British 
climate was getting a bit above itself. As the morrow was the 
Sabbath day, the reverend gentleman was earnestly occupied in 
drawing up the heads of an entirely new and original sermon. 

Colonel Ponsonby, C.B., stood upon no ceremony, but thrust 
his tawny frontispiece, a bizarre arrangement in white and purple, 
through the nearest window, directly on to the sacerdotal blotting 
pad. 

‘ How are you, Rector?’ The gallant warrior followed the good 
old method of laying the stress upon the second monosyllable rather 
than upon the third. ‘ Sorry to interrupt.’ 

‘ Comein, Ponsonby,’ responded the universally respected author 
of ‘ The Influence of Christianity upon the Early Phcenicians.’ 
With admirable presence of mind he removed his spectacles from 
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‘Plotinus on the Beautiful’ and adjusted them in honour of his 
distinguished visitor. 

It was not at once that the white duck trousers could be 
accommodated in the sanctum of the right worthy divine. 
Sixteen volumes by dead authors, not to mention a concordance 
and divers manuscript folios by a living one, had to be placed on 
the floor by the united efforts of the Church and the almost 
equally honourable profession of Arms before the only available 
chair was ready for active service. 

The gallant warrior cleared his throat with benignant ferocity. 

‘Those people of yours, Rector——’ Colonel Ponsonby, C.B., 
mopped his visage with considerable truculence. ‘’Pon my word, 
much indebted—much indebted. Clever as blazes! I have come 
to thank ’em personally.’ 

‘Ponsonby, you don’t mean to ‘say——!’ said the Perpetual 
Curate of St. Euthanasius, with a gentle incredulity. 

‘Oh, yes, I do,’ said the gallant warrior with the asperity of one 
who has a natural abhorrence of anything in the nature of contra- 
diction. ‘Constable Boultby assures me it is due to ’em entirely. 
That gal, what’s her name—no, I don’t mean the one that is by way 
of being a fool, although, mind you, J never thought so—you know, 
that rag, tag and bobtail scapegrace——? ’ 

‘Ha, the Ragamuffin, I presume,’ said the Perpetual Curate of 
St. Euthanasius. 

‘Yes, by Jove! Found every blessed spoon. Belonged, don’t 
you know, to my Great-Uncle Mike who rallied the Buffs at Albuera. 
Wouldn’t have lost that plate, by Gad! for the price of a Dread- 
nought. Presented by George the Third and that sort of thing. 
Constable Boultby says that the one who is by way of being a bit 
of a fathead—although, mind you, J don’t agree—had a finger in 
the pie. Where are they, Rector? It is my intention to thank 
“em personally.’ 

The gallant warrior puffed out his cheeks with plethoric 
imperiousness, and glared horribly at ‘ Plotinus on the Beautiful.’ 

‘I will fetch them, Ponsonby, if you really desire their presence, 
and also a glass of wine.’ 

The Perpetual Curate of St. Euthanasius performed a carpet- 
slippered shuffle out of the room, and returned anon with a decanter 
of 63 port—a Christmas present from the well-stocked Hall cellar— 
two wine-glasses on a tray, and two stalwart representatives of the 
female sex in the seventh heaven of beatitude. 
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The inhabitant of the white duck trousers rose with an air of 
contained fury. He shook each stalwart fiercely by the hand, 

‘I’m infernally obliged,’ he said. ‘Constable Boultby ’s told 
me all about it. Smart as daylight, both of you. But I always 
said your brains were much better than people thought. The wife 
hopes you'll go up to tea.’ 

It is not in our young ladies to suffer any form of social 
embarrassment. With complete friendliness and simplicity they 
beamed upon the gallant warrior. 

‘Did Police Constable Boultby show you his notebook?’ 
inquired Muffin. 

‘I don’t know about his notebook,’ said the gallant warrior, 
‘ but he showed me every silver spoon, and he says you young ladies 
found ’em, and I’m here to thank you, and ’—here the gallant 
warrior paused, doubtless from motives of delicacy— if there’s 
anything you'd like I'll be obliged if you’ll give it a name.’ 

Muffin looked at Goose and Goose looked at Muffin. There 
were a thousand and one things they might be said academically 
to covet, but having been specifically invited to make a choice, 
it was by no means so easy as it ought to have been. 

‘ Anything,’ said the Colonel. ‘ You have only to give it a name, 
I was thinking myself that perhaps a motor car, a small one, 
y know——’ 

‘My dear Ponsonby!’ The Perpetuai Curate of St. Eutha- 
nasius betrayed a suspicion of anxiety. 

‘ Or perhaps one of those new-fangled barrel-organ arrangements 
—pianolas, I believe they call’em. Perhaps you might like that ?’ 

‘ But, Ponsonby!’ The Perpetual Curate was beginning to 
perspire. 

Again Muffin looked at Goose and Goose looked at Muffin. 

‘Oh, thank you so much, dear Colonel Ponsonby,’ they chimed 
together. 

* But, Ponsonby !’ murmured the Perpetual Curate. 

‘ Or if you can think of something else and something better, 
said the gallant warrior. 

Here it was that Goose had her great inspiration. That she of 
all people should have indulged in such a luxury is truly remarkable. 
But quite irresponsibly and without any sort of premeditation the 
enormous orbs grew round and wide, and in her most ludicrous 
drawl she enunciated the interesting fact that St. Euthanasius 
might like a new organ. 
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Colonel Ponsonby, C.B., dealt himself a hearty blow on the knee. 
(This is not meant for poetry, although it may read as such.) 

‘Then, by Gad ! ’ exclaimed the gallant warrior, ‘ I’m hanged if 
§t, Euthanasius shan’t have a new organ!’ 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, as became a gentleman and 
an officer on retired pay, Colonel Ponsonby, C.B., proved quite the 
equal of his word. Mrs. Colonel Ponsonby thought that seven 
hundred pounds was a lot of money, but her gallant spouse declared 
that he did not grudge a penny, and wished it had been double. 
Rather than be shorn of the plate that had belonged to his Great- 
Uncle Mike who had rallied the Buffs at Albuera he would have 
voted Radical ! 

Sceptics there will always be in the world, however. Some may 
think that the Colonel used a mere figure of speech in making that 
assertion. But if any there are who doubt the responsibility of this 
present historian, the best thing they can do is to make a pil- 
grimage to Slocum Magna, North Devon, and see St. Euthanasius’s 
new organ for themselves. In our humble judgment it will repay a 
journey. The key of the church is always to be had at the Par- 
sonage ; and if any female member of the Family is at home it is 
a hundred to one that she herself will show the inquiring stranger 
over the sacred edifice. Yes, St. Euthanasius’s new organ will 
repay @ journey ! 

In spite of the unparalleled exertions of Police Constable 
Boultby and other distinguished members of the Widdiford section 
of the North Devon Constabulary, the robbers were never taken. 
Yet to show what a halcyon world it is that we inhabit, and 
how everything invariably happens for the best if only our 
philosophy is ripe enough to have it so, Goose was very glad. 
“Because,” proclaimed that idealist, ‘if the robbers had been 
captured, she felt swre they would have had to go to prison.’ 


a J. C. SNAITH. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS UNDER THE ACT OF 1903 







At the end of 1909 the number of Old Age Pensions being granted 
under the Act was 692,740, and the amount being paid per week 
£166,975. The expenditure for a year at this rate would be over 







































8} millions, and the average amount paid to each pensioner some. i 
thing over 4s. 9d. a week. 
These are the figures of the matter. Is it possible to put life = d 
into them, to form some idea of what they really mean wha ola 
translated from money into money’s worth? It is clear that the tis a 
Act has occasioned a very extensive ‘ re-distribution of wealth’; bs. fr 
how far has it succeeded in making a corresponding addition to let th 
human happiness and well-being? No complete answer to this freely 
question can ever be given ; the persons affected are too many an By... 
too various to admit of that ; but already certain points can bk § js, , 
fairly well established. « beh 
In the first place, to begin with the happiest side of the question, Br 
there can be no doubt that experience confirms what everyone onal 
must have foreseen, 7.e. that the pensions have brought joy au § ;,,. if 
comfort to a very large number of dear old people. Whatever § ..4,., 
criticisms are made, all whom I have consulted are agreed on this B | 
point. Perhaps the happiest account of all comes from the Northem pension 
Highlands, whence a correspondent writes: ‘I have not com worthy 
across a single case in which the money was being squandered a & pi og 
put to an improper and unworthy use. Invariably there ss By, fe 
spirit of cheerfulness and an air of comfort in the homes which om § y,, th 
does not find in the homes of the paupers. This may be du fy... 
however, not to any inherent virtue in the pensions but to thet Bij 4, 
being more liberal than the out-relief allowances, to their beim The 
assured by Act of Parliament, and to the recipients having moe By, 7 
grit in them than the paupers have. . . . I have also invariably § 4, ie 
found a deep and sincere feeling of gratitude on the part of the would } 
pensioners who frequently attribute their pensions to the merdifil ilMeelin 
interposition of Providence rather than to the generosity of aly Bp... ab 
particular political party.’ Surely there could hardly be a bet Ri. pe 
spirit in which to accept the gift. If political parties would df... 






forgo their claims to gratitude in favour of Providence our tst 
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in the wisdom and disinterestedness of our legislators might be 
complete. 

From a semi-urban district I hear: ‘So far as our branch of 
the Civic Guild goes the experience is satisfactory. One old 
yoman turned over quite a new leaf in her pride and joy. Several 
cases of great hardship were eased ; our district nurse told me of 
several cases where the grannies were rejoicing in having their own 
bit to spend instead of feeling that their food was taken from the 
children.’ 

From a rural district in the Eastern Counties comes the follow- 
ing account : ‘ Just about here, I must say, they seem to have had 
the desired results. I think the relations make a great effort to 
subsidise the pension, as they feel it would be such a waste to let 
the old parent go to the workhouse, when he or she is entitled to 
is, from the Government! But they have in these rural places 
let them go in, or have a wretched 2s. from the guardians very 
freely hitherto ; in the case of out-relief the old things feel they 
have one foot in the workhouse, I think, but with a pension quite 
safe outside. Also, of course, they love to feel that they are not 
“beholden ” to any one for at any rate the amount of the pension.’ 

From another rural district in a more prosperous part of the 
country : ‘I cannot deny that it has been a great comfort to some 
dear old people ; but it has certainly planted a good deal of dis- 
content and ill-feeling.’ 

A doctor of great experience in working London writes: ‘ The 
pensions are undoubtedly a very great and real help to many 
worthy old people who have had no chance of saving; but the 
Bill was passed in such a hurry and put into force without allowing 
time for discrimination. The officers were new to the work, so 
that the bulk of the pensions having to be decided upon at once 
there was no time for thorough and proper inquiries to be made, 
and the pensions have been grossly abused.’ 

The last two reports bring us to a less happy side of the ques- 
tion. I think that few people, whatever they may have thought of 
the wisdom or justice of the Act, can have anticipated that it 
would have caused any considerable amount of ‘discontent and 
illfeeling” and yet even the slight amount of experience I have 
been able to bring together reveals so much as to be a serious 
tem on the other side of the account. It is due to all sorts of 
tauses. Qne of the most important is the extent to which volun- 


tary charity has been checked or diverted into other channels. 
42—2 
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This happens mainly, perhaps, in the towns; but very many aj 
people have been bitterly disappointed to find that when they 
have received the eagerly anticipated pension their position has 
been little, often not at all, improved. It simply means that they 
derive their income from another source. To illustrate this point 
I may quote the case of one old lady known to me whose incom 
was derived mainly from an endowed charity. She is over eighty. 
four, and had been receiving her pension for so long that she had 
come to regard it as inalienable, whereas it is really a periodical 
grant. Her disappointment when she found that it would 
reduced and that she would receive only 1s. more in consequene 
of the national pension was grievous. ‘She doesn’t seem able to 
get over it,’ said her daughter, ‘ she frets about it all day, and tals 
about it in her sleep.’ And yet she had always been one of th 
most contented and uncomplaining of old ladies. But she had 
counted so much on having a few extra shillings to handle, mor 
especially on being able to expatiate a little in underclothing. 

In other cases the pension has merely replaced the gifts d 
private donors, who have therefore drawn the State pension a 
much as if they had signed the receipt for it. Nor was it alway 
easy to avoid this. Mrs. A. is an old lady receiving an allowane 
from several sources, including B. and C. When the pension come 
in she has 5s. a week over and above what is strictly necessary, and 
B. and C. can each reduce his gift by 2s. 6d. a week. C. hasm 
desire to, would like the old lady to benefit by the whole pension, bit 
finds that if he continues B. will reduce his contribution by the fil 
amount of 5s. Sooner than endow B., C. consents to benefit to the 
extent of 2s. 6d. from the State, and the old lady is where she was 

Take another case. Mrs. D. has had an allowance for maj 
years from a private donor, who again was anxious to contintt 
But she knew that Mrs. D. had impecunious friends and relatiou 
who would refrain from infringing on her necessaries, but woill 
not hesitate to appropriate anything extra. In this case tlt 
difficulty was met by making a little trust fund of the prival 
allowance upon which the old lady could draw for anything s 
wanted ; but it would not often be easy to arrange this. At fint 
I wondered whether these were exceptional cases which | bul 
happened to come across ; but further inquiries showed that simili 
cases were common, especially in places where the old people wet 
already well cared for. In one list of nine pensioners sent to mt 
from a provincial town only one pensioner benefited to the ful 
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extent of the pension granted, two benefited partially, and six were 
inno wise affected except as to the source from which their income 
came. The real beneficiaries were private donors and relations. 
Ina list from another town most of the pensioners had benefited, 
but in four cases the Church had stopped help, and in one the 
Church, two sons, and a private donor all stopped, with the result 
that the pensioner’s income was only raised from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 

Some clue to the extent to which other persons than the pen- 
sioners have benefited is given by the expenditure of the London 
Charity Organisation Society under this head. In the year 1907-8 
asum of £20,688 was paid through the Society in pensions to old 
people ; in 1908-9 it fell to £16,100. As this money is collected 
fom private donors, relations, and endowed charities, the State 
pensions represent an annual allowance to these parties of £4588. 

The action taken by the endowed charities has varied in 
different places. One of the principal endowments in London 
aims at @ maximum income for its pensioners of 10s., and has 
been enabled by the State pensions to withdraw about £2000 a 
year. It is said to be now contemplating some other way of 
spending its income. In one cathedral town the two principal 
charities continue their pensions as before, with the result that in 
some cases they give 10s. and the State only 3s. From another I 
hear: ‘In the G. Hospital, where the inmates received a weekly 
allowance of 1s. 6d. in addition to maintenance and nursing, this 
allowance has been withdrawn to enable them to receive the full 
benefit of the State pension. At present the Trustees have not 
decided whether the balance shall be used to improve the living of 
the inmates, or to make provision to receive a greater number. 
In D.’s Hospital, where the inmates formerly received a weekly 
allowance of 5s., the allowances have been equalised to 8s. all 
tound by deducting from those who may be eligible for a full 
pension to supplement the allowance of those who are ineligible 
yet owing to age. An endowed charity which grants weekly 
pensions of 5s. to freemen, their widows and children, has made 
no alteration in its rules; pensioners may receive benefits from 
both sources.’ In another provincial town the trustees of an 
endowed charity considered the matter of reducing their allow- 
ances, but did not do so because they had no power to increase 
the number of their pensioners. 

Charities supported by subscriptions have also benefited by 
the diminution of the claims upon them. From a large provincial 
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town I hear: ‘ The following societies withdraw their allowance 
when the Old Age Pension is received—Aged Women’s Society, 
Aged Men’s Home, Aged Christians’ Friend Society, and, I believe, 
the G. Female Benevolent.’ In some cases the pensions actually 
serve as a subsidy to the funds of a home or shelter, the inmates 
handing them over to the authorities as they receive them. 

Many cases have been brought to my notice in which sons 
and daughters have withdrawn their help after the pension was 
granted, and when it comes to be realised that free maintenance up 
to the value of 13s. a week by children (or any one) disqualifies for 
@ pension it is inevitable that many more will abstain from helping 

Church funds must have benefited considerably. ‘ Church 
discontinued ’ is a frequent entry in the reports before me. ‘For 
many years coals have been given to the old people in winter. This 
year it was stopped ’ is said of one parish, and is no doubt true of 
others. 

But in the case of Church and other voluntary charities it is 
probable that the change merely means a transference of the help 
given from the very old people to others not quite so old ; and to 
the extent that this is so the Government scheme has really covered 
a larger area than was intended. It cannot, however, be said with 
the same confidence of private donors or relations, whose interest 
would naturally be of a more personal character. 

Another class which has undoubtedly profited contains many 
employers. It would be interesting if one could ascertain how 
many of these have actually withdrawn their help to their old 
servants ; probably not all who in their dislike of the Act threatened 
todoso. But all I have to rely upon is a few pieces of information 
picked up here and there. From one correspondent I hear: 
** Under the C. Works Pension scheme no difference has been made 
with regard to the pensions granted ; but where previously a grant 
had been made from the C. Trust to supplement the Worker’ 
Pension, this has been withdrawn wholly or in part to allow the 
State pension to operate in full.’ One large firm, at least, now 
grants its pensions only till the age of seventy ; another ‘kept 
an old employee waiting for his pension until he had received the 
O.A.P. and then gave him 5s. a week less than they would have 
done.’ Others have dropped them altogether. [ hear also d 
farmers who have reduced the wages of their old men from 88.8 
week to 4s. a week, and defend their action on the ground that 
‘we have to pay.’ In one case (but this was Ireland) the old 
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men in a large business petitioned their employer to reduce their 

to 10s. in order that they might be qualified for the full 

pasion. If their request was granted I fancy they would be 
able to prosecution for depriving themselves of income. 

Qne way in which the Act greatly needs to be supplemented is 
by some system of almoners or visitors to watch over the interests 
of the old people, and to report when they are really suffering from 
neglect, or misusage by themselves or others. They are, many of 
them, very helpless, and we have to reckon with the fact that the 
pension may be a temptation as well asa boon. One correspondent 
writes : ‘ Personally I have come across a fair number of cases this 
winter in which the old man or woman was being kept by the 
family for the sake of the 5s. and was in great discomfort. . . . In 
several cases the pensioner was drinking a large part of the money. 
I think a much higher standard of sobriety, cleanliness, &c.—at 
least from the moment the pension starts—should be demanded.’ 
The following cases illustrate these points : 

Miss A. (a weaver) had always earned good money in the past 
but spent it all on relatives, specially on a married sister with a 
delicate husband. She now lives with the orphan daughter of these. 
There are four young children and much illness. The father’s 
income is reported at 27s. Miss A. is the slave of the family. 
When visited six months after receiving the pension we scarcely 
recognised her. She is haggard, worn, bare-footed.’ 

‘An old man absolutely helpless and whose wife would not help 
in the slightest degree beyond washing for him. He is now being 
much better cared for in the hospital than one nurse could manage 
even in two visits a day, though a little attention between times 
would have made the difference. The woman refused to let her 
husband go, because she would lose his pension money.’ 

‘An old woman keeps a small sweet shop, and formerly a house 
of bad fame. The pension prevented her going to the workhouse 
and being well looked after. The house is filthy, and daughter of 
well-known bad character lives with her.’ 

‘The married daughter. goes to her mother’s on the pension 
day and helps her to drink part of it. The old woman would not 
take drink but for the daughter.’ 

It would be a great boon if in some of these cases the pension 
could be paid in kind. It would then be safe from the depredations 
of drinking friends, and, still more important, would not be a tempta- 
tion to the old people themselves. I have heard of several cases 
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where the old people were being fed and clothed by children whose 
experience had taught them that they were not to be trusted with 
money, and where the pension has led to constant drunkenness, 

Another point of view—it is that of the canny Scot—is repre- 
sented by the following : ‘ In some families the old people of seventy 
and upwards receive much greater attention than formerly because 
they are now a source of income, and it is desirable that their lives 
be prolonged.’ 

A good deal has been said about ‘hard cases,’ generally with 
reference to persons who have been disqualified by the receipt of 
Poor Law relief. But there are other cases which will not be 
affected by the removal of that disqualification. For instance, it 
seems hard that the widow of an alien, though she may never have 
been out of England, should be disqualified. Possibly some future 
international agreement may get over this and similar difficulties. 
I understand that under the French pension scheme at present 
under consideration aliens will be qualified if belonging to a country 
which reciprocates. Another hard case was that of the man who 
had been absent from the country for more than the specified time, 
but had sent money home for the support of his family during the 
whole of his absence. An unexpected hardship arises out of the 
fact that the money value of services rendered has to be taken 
into account in estimating the income of a claimant. Hence it 
has happened that in almshouses those who are well get the pension, 
while those who are ill and have the services of an attendant do 
not. Yet those who are ill can hardly be said to require it less, 
One case I have heard of which seems peculiarly hard. The 
claimant, who stated in her claim that her name was Mary, produced 
as evidence of her age a certificate of baptism in the name of 
Elizabeth. She explained that when she first entered domestic 
service her employer called her Mary and that she had used that 
name ever since. It is such a likely thing to have happened, and 
yet it is clear that a certificate made out in another name cannot 
be accepted as proof of identity. In cases where a man has pet- 
sistently refused to work he is disqualified, and rightly, but it 
tells hardly upon the wife or sisters who have maintained him and 
will have to continue todo so. Unless, indeed, they can harden 
their hearts and let the offender go to the workhouse. In most 
cases it is to be feared that they will struggle on until their own 
pension falls due, and let him share the benefit of that. 

On the whole it seems probable that really hard cases have been 
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few. Certainly most of the committees have inclined to leniency 
where there was room for doubt. The following instance, which 
came before the House of Commons, shows perhaps more sympathy 
than discretion. An old man applied for a pension, and his appli- 
cation was endorsed by several justices of the peace, a county 
councillor, a bank manager, and the parish priest. The Committee 
granted the pension; the pension officer appealed to the Local 
Government Board against it and was upheld in his appeal. Again 
the Committee granted it, and again the pension officer appealed, 
with the same result. Then a member asked in Parliament that 
instructions should be given to allow the pension, and elicited the 
statement that the old man was a notorious drunkard, having been 
convicted and fined for this offence seventeen times during the past 
five years. This was in Ireland, and the humours of Old Age 
Pensions in Ireland would filla book. But the book will have to be 
written by an Irishman. 

Has there been much fraud in connexion with the Pensions ? 
It is difficult to answer; some of the deceptions practised or 
attempted are so petty that they seem hardly worthy of the name of 
fraud. If, e.g., a claimant has no definite proof of age, we can 
hardly expect that she will not put it as high as is necessary without 
very much regard to probability. It is a definite step further in 
deceit when dates on the marriage certificate or insurance policy are 
found to have been tampered with; and yet sometimes this may 
really have been done in the interests of truth. For the past 
transgressions of the old people are finding them out, and many who 
stated their age too low at the time of marriage or insurance are 
regretting it now that they have no other proof of age to adduce. 
The years which seemed so superfluous then are now a valuable 
asset, but difficult to realise. Very often the Pensions Committees 
are reduced, in the absence of evidence, to the unsatisfactory method 
of estimating the age of pensioners by their appearance. 

The difficulty of establishing age will disappear as soon as the 
official registration of births begins to take effect for those over 
seventy ; but a more serious difficulty, and one giving rise to more 
fraud, is that of determining the means of claimants. Not infre- 
quently it has been made clear that old people have made over their 
business to a son or daughter with a view to becoming eligible for a 
pension ; now and again account books have been falsified, or, in the 
absence of books, the profits of a business have been grossly under- 
stated. It is, of course, only in exceptional cases and by the 
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strictest investigation that it is possible to prove such understate. 
ments, and there is no doubt that many persons draw the pension 
for whom it was never intended. For instance, a husband and wife 
with a business as builders and decorators, who always employ 
labour in the spring, both receive the pension: ‘ The husband 
always smoking cigars.’ 

Cases are fairly common in which the claimants prove to have 
considerable savings, sometimes as much as £1000, but as only the 
income actually derived from these is counted they are eligible for 
the pensions. In many cases the savings would suffice to buy an 
ample annuity, and it is a question whether they should not be 
estimated on that basis. The following extract from the Report of 
the Comptroller and General Auditor is interesting in this con- 
nexion : ‘ A favourite method of dealing with savings, especially in 
Ireland, appears to be to place them on deposit at a local bank, and 
cases have come under notice in which claimants have had sums 
varying from £200 to £600 so placed. . . . An instance may be 
quoted of a claimant who had a fixed income of £20 16s. per annum, 
plus £600 on deposit at 14 per cent., making his total income 
£29 16s., who was granted a pension of 2s. a week. An increase of 
1 per cent. in the rate of interest allowed on his deposit would render 
him ineligible for pension. Moreover, the placing of money on 
deposit at so low a rate of interest as 1 per cent. or 14 per cent, 
scarcely seems to fulfil the intention of the Act that property should 
be invested or profitably used, or that, failing this, the interest 
‘ which might be expected to be derived from it’ should be calculated 
as income.’ 

Fraud of the worst kind would be made impossible by better 
supervision. As I write a case is reported in the morning paper of a 
woman who continued to draw her mother-in-law’s pension after the 
old lady had died. Six months’ hard labour was perhaps not too 
severe a penalty for her, but there are other cases of fraud in which 
prevention would be so easy that punishment seems almost (not 
quite) unfair. For instance, it would hardly be possible for an old 
man to draw pension and poor relief at the same time, if the officials 
were in proper communication with one another, and the old man 
who got three months’ hard labour for what must have seemed to 
him a venial offence met with rather severe treatment. Is it fair to 
hold out such temptations to very old, uneducated, and necessitous 
persons (it must be remembered that in London the pension is 
not enough to live on by itself), and not take simple precautions 
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against their yielding? All that is needed is an interchange of lists 
between Relieving Officer and; Pension Officer, and no case of 
duplication could arise. 

Perhaps the most difficult and unsatisfactory part of the Pen- 
sions Committees’ work has lain in the estimation of the resources 
of claimants just on the border line. Many of the little trades by 
which old people earn their living are such that it is difficult even for 
themselves to form a fair estimate of average earnings. The old 
woman who keeps a little shop hardly ever knows what she makes 
by it ; she lives from hand to mouth, and there is no evidence for the 
Committee to go upon unless the mere fact that she is alive is proof 
that she earns a living. Few claimants are in the position of the 
cabman who stated that he had no income and no other means of 
subsistence. The cobbler, the hawker, the man who runs errands 
or does odd jobs, are problems which the most experienced pension 
officer finds it difficult to deal with. Even the old lady who lets 
lodgings is often unable to make a convincing statement of profit 
and loss. Many of the claimants also are finding it increasingly 
hard to earn at all, and it is a question whether they might not all 
be justified in ceasing to work after receiving the pension. The 
following case is quoted by the Comptroller and Auditor-General : 
“ A claimant, aged seventy-five, who at the date of his application 
was earning 15s. a week, stated on his claim that he intended to 
stop work when he received a pension. The Committee disallowed 
his claim on the ground of his then means being in excess of £31 10s. 
perannum. The claimant accordingly stopped work and lodged a 
fresh claim. As there was no question of dismissal or ill-health, the 
Committee inquired of the Central Authority whether claimant was 
debarred under section 4 (3) of the Act. The Central Authority held 
that such cessation of work did not amount to the claimant's 
depriving himself directly or indirectly of any income in the sense of 
the section referred to. As, however, there were many cases of a 
like nature, the point was referred for the opinion of the Lord 
Advocate, who endorsed the decision arrived at by the Central 
Authority. The claimant was thereupon awarded pension at the 
full rate.’ 

Difficulties multiply when the claimants are maintained partly 
by the kindness of friends and relations. The law officers of the 
Crown have advised that the Act requires voluntary allowances in 
money and the value of free board or lodging or other benefits 
regularly received to be taken into consideration ; and this means 
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that endless questions arise as to the value of dinners given by this 
son, and an occasional ls. given by that, of the lodging provided in 
one daughter’s house, and the services rendered by another, all of 
which have to be reported by the Pension officer who does his duty, 
and taken into consideration by the Committee. It is inevitable 
that a large amount of friction and delay should arise under such 
conditions, and this has been increased by the system of references 
and appeals from sub-committees to local committees, and from 
committees and applicants and officers to the Local Government 
Board, involving fresh inquiries and reports and often special in- 
vestigations by the Local Government Board’s inspectors. In the 
first three months of the Act there were over 10,000 appeals to the 
Local Government Board for England alone ; and though they will 
get fewer in proportion as precedents are established and the pro- 
visions of the Act are better understood, yet they can never become 
a negligible quantity. 

There has been a good deal of surmise and forecasting as to the 
effect which the pensions would have upon Poor Law expenditure ; 
and a very general impression has prevailed that the rates would 
gain greatly at the expense of the taxes. In some places, especially 
in the country, this has proved true already. The most striking 
instance I have heard of is from my correspondent in the Highlands : 
‘There is no doubt that the pensions are having a considerable 
effect on the work of the Poor Law—the chief being that the old 
people are not now coming on the rates. This refers not only to 
persons over seventy, but also to persons of, say, from sixty and 
upwards who are evidently making an endeavour to keep off the 
rates in the hope of getting a pension later. For example, in one 
parish that I visited recently, I found that, during the two or three 
years previous to the pensions, there had been an average of thirty 
applications from persons of sixty years and over, but for 1909 there 
was not a single application from such persons. Pauperism in the 
Highlands is therefore bound to decline very considerably within 
the next few years, even although the pauper disqualification be not 
removed, and, ultimately, in some parishes, I estimate that it will 
be reduced by about 50 or 60 per cent.’ It seems fairly certain now 
that the disqualification will be definitely removed, but though this 
will relieve the rates of all out-door paupers over seventy, it will 
also have the effect of ceasing to relieve them of those under seventy, 
and the saving may prove considerably less than was anticipated. 
On the whole the evidence is at present too conflicting to allow of 
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any definite conclusion. From one London Union I hear that “ the 
Act has made a most perceptible difference in the numbers dealt 
with under the Poor Law, in fact that applications from persons of 
seventy are nil, and that they always advise people near that age to 
make every effort to keep off the Poor Law, and that they generally 
manage to do so.’ From rural unions again I hear of decrease in 
out-door relief, though not so marked as in the Highlands. On the 
other hand, in some places there has been a large increase. At 
Bridgend the inspector referred recently to the ‘ alarming increase 
in out-relief ’ ; at Chorlton the recipients of out-relief increased last 
year from 3723 ‘to 4622; at Bristol the out-relief, which was £745 
per week a year ago, has increased to £790. Probably the explana- 
tion given at Bristol applies partly in other places also: ‘ The 
Clerk said it was in large measure due to the granting of Old Age 
Pensions, because the scale of out-relief had been considerably 
increased. Last year to those deprived of Old Age Pensions the 
Board gave practically as much in out-relief as they would have 
received if they had had a pension.’ Many Boards anticipate a 
large decrease in out-relief when the pauper disqualification is 
removed, and all the old people over seventy are transferred to the 
pension lists. Others anticipate that with the motive to thrift 
removed there will be a large increase in the number of those who 
apply for Poor Relief before seventy. One thing seems clear, that 
the distinction between Poor Relief and Pension, which is already 
becoming blurred by the increasing amount of the former, will prac- 
tically disappear when the recipients take the one up to the age of 
seventy, and the other afterwards. The inquiry under the Poor 
Law is seldom any more ‘ inquisitorial ’ in the case of old people than 
that under the Pensions Act. Already one very experienced corre- 
spondent writes that ‘ the alacrity in applying for pensions which 
are really a form of outdoor relief has had the effect of removing 
any sort of distaste to Poor Law relief, excepting in so far as it is 
less liberal in amount.’ 

This distinction between Pensions and Poor Law is still further 
obliterated by the necessity which many of the pensioners are under 
to seek refuge in the workhouse. In Bradford, between January 1 
and September 8, 1909, twenty-three pensioners were admitted to 
the workhouse. In Bristol ‘ a great number of Old Age Pensioners 
had to be transferred to the workhouse because of their inability to 
provide for themselves outside.’ A return is being prepared by the 
Local Government Board showing how many of the present inmates 
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of workhouses will be able to avail themselves of the pensions ; it 
is probable that the proportion will not be large. At West Derby, 
out of 773 persons over seventy, the medical officers have certified 
that 511 are not mentally and physically capable of taking care of 
themselves. At Bristol, out of 672 as many as 493 are incapable of 
taking care of themselves. In country Unions, where practically all 
the old people who apply for it receive out-relief, there will prove 
to be still fewer in the workhouses who will be enabled by the 
pension to live outside. Even of those certified by the medical 
officer to be fit there will be many, especially amongst the old men, 
who will not willingly take up the burden of housekeeping again. 
It is, in short, abundantly clear that pensions alone will never be 
sufficient provision for the aged poor. A large increase in the 
number of almshouses would go some way to meet the difficulty, but 
they would have to be almshouses in which attendance and nursing 
was provided. The most practical suggestion is that of the 
Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission for small homes for 
the aged, to be established by the Public Assistance Authority 
wherever they were needed, in which the inmates would receive the 
necessary care and attention. 
What is the conclusion of it all? That the pensions have been 
a great blessing to many, no doubt ; but that they have not been an 
unmixed blessing. I have not raised the question here of the effect 
on the wage-earners of increased taxation, but a complete profit 
and loss account could not neglect that. One fact has been very 
forcibly impressed upon me, and that is, that nearly every difficulty 
in administration and most occasions of discontent on the part 
of the claimants would disappear at once if a system of contributory 
pensions or insurance could be introduced. There would then be 
no need of investigation into the resources of claimants ; no probing 
into the relations between parents and children. There would be 
no temptation to petty fraud ; and none of the delay and friction of 
appeals. Everyone for whom the premiums had been duly paid 
would enter into his pension at the appointed date without the need 
for any further qualification. It may be that it is not possible or 
desirable to go back upon the policy of free pensions after seventy ; 
but some provision is greatly needed for those who become in- 
capacitated before that age. It might perhaps be arranged that 
insurance up to the age of seventy should carry with it the right to 
an unconditional pension after seventy. 
HELEN BosanQueEt. 
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Can that be an old, forgotten tomb ? 
Is it there that the colonel ’s sleeping ? 


To reconstruct is perhaps one of the greatest pleasures of those 
whom the past interests. It is hard to reconstruct when the cir- 
cumstances and surroundings are different. It is easy when the 
climate and surroundings and the seasons are the same. You can 
reconstruct in Hampton Court and even Kensington Gardens, 
but it is hard to sit on the knifeboard of a ’bus that will drop you 
at the Stores and build for yourself the winter’s scene as King 
Charles, whom some call the Martyr, stepped on to the scaffold 
from the window in Whitehall. In the quiet grounds of Chelsea 
Hospital, whose atmosphere deadens the hum of London, you may 
even look for the Duke of York or Arthur Wellesley himself coming 
round the corridor, but Wapping Old Stairs and the Pirate dock 
do not lend themselves to an old scene. 

In India, the East that changes so slowly, and where, off the 
main line and haunts of the Babu, a thousand years are but as 
yesterday, it is possible so to reproduce circumstances and atmo- 
sphere that the rest is easy. Up on the frontier the Ghilzai comes 
out of the passes with his ox and his ass and his camel and every- 
thing that is his, as the Israelites came out of Egypt, and in the 
Punjab the villager, maybe the carpenter, puts his wife and infant 
on to a ragged pony and drives them much as we believe happened 
in that exodus before the fury of Herod. 

Hard by Lahore are the Shalimar Gardens, avenue and terrace 
and canal and scolloped fountain, where in the still quiet of the 
evening it is possible to imagine the great Moguls, Jehangir or 
Shah Jehan, or the ‘ Light of the Palace’ herself sitting on the 
marble seats among the fountains. The same soft wind in the 
trees and the same green parrots on the summer houses. Even 
Tommy Moore himself could see it, though he had never been there, 
and wrote of the sister Shalimar in the Kashmir valley, built for 
the same Mogul. Under the trees in the inner garden the Light of 
the Palace and her girls, bought in the Samarkand slave markets, 


' «Power and might to John Company.’ The old cry of the Indian streets. 
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raped from the sack of Rajput cities, or stolen from Kashmir, 
in the outer gardens Persian and Tartar nobles awaiting audience, 
without, all the swordsmen of the East that ride in the train of g 
ruling power. It is all to be seen and felt without effort, because 
no advertisements of Blue and Mustard spoil the connexion. 

In the soft breezes among the fountains one looks for ‘ The pale 
fair hand beside the Shalimar,’ and can picture wholly the romance, 

Now and again, too, you may get in its full intensity the atmo- 
sphere of the Mutiny, and all its weird associations, so inexpressibly 
dreary to many who went through that eventful year, so romantic 
to those who can feel the history of the British in the East. Nowhere 
does this feeling perhaps strike one more than in Lahore Canton- 
ment in the earlier stages of the hot weather. The hot haze and 
the peasoup glare have settled on the land, and the army is resting 
from its labours, only concerned with how to gasp through the 
next five months, the very time taken to test the Huzoors to the 
utmost, half a century ago. 

It was in the middle of May of a recent summer that | 
had thrown myself in a long chair in the Artillery Mess at 
Mian Mir, just as I had marched back from church parade, 
tired and dusty, for though barely nine the sun was shining 
as if it were past high twelve. The church parade had been 
as they have been every Sunday for the last hundred years 
in the East. The troops in their white uniforms, the punkabs 
slowly swinging, and the dust whirling in little devils outside. As 
they had filed in, a man had fallen from heat-stroke, his mifle 
clattering on the flags, and his comrades had filed on unconcerned, 
a true image of the imperturbable garrison that rings the world and 
hardly changes, the men of Minden and those from Mohmand. 
The brief service had finished, there had been one Psalm, ‘ By the 
Waters of Babylon,’ and all the congregation had looked wistful, 
and to the ‘ Old Hundredth ’ and the National Anthem the troops 
had filed away, past the cholera monument, and the pink oleanders, 
and the dusty tamarisks, to sleep out the day as best they could, 
for already the outer air burnt like the breath of a smelting fire. 
None but the rarest energy can exert itself in a Punjab May and 
June without some moral stimulus that is lacking in the daily 
routine. The fining pot for silver and the furnace for gold; and 
gold it is that retains its energy without unusual stimulant. 

Away to their barracks that Sir Charles Napier designed in 
bygone years had tramped my artillerymen, and into the mess for 
breakfast had turned I. Who knows where the dust was born !— 
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it pirouetted down the road widdershins, and the mess was cool and 
nstful. The Artillery Mess at Mian Mir is one famous in history. 
The site of the Duchess of Richmond’s ball no man knows with 
certainty, but here in Mian Mir, which men now call Lahore Can- 
tonment, was a ballroom of undoubted historic past. On May 10, 
1857, the great Mutiny had blazed out prematurely at Meerut, 
and the famous broken message from the signaller at Delhi had 
filtered through to the Punjab. Here and there had men realised 
what it was to mean, but the majority had but turned as it were 
in their sleep. Fortunately for the Punjab, there were at its 
capital men of action, Robert Montgomery, the Commissioner, 
and Julian Corbett, the Brigadier. All the 12th, however, 
they had been in conclave, and late in the afternoon had only 
decided on the trivial measure of taking the percussion caps away 
from the native troops. As the Brigadier had driven back through 
the five glaring miles that separate the city and its cantonment, 
strength and determination had descended on him. Close on 
forty years had he served the Company and kept his youth more 
than had most in those days. He hardened his heart and he 
whistled an air as he stepped from his carriage, and then and there 
sent word to the good Montgomery that he would go the ‘ whole 
hog,’ and take away not only the percussion caps but the arms of 
the native troops in garrison. Montgomery had warmly approved, 
and all was secretly in train. Late that evening orders had gone 
out for a general parade the next morning at five, and with one 
accord the army had fallen to and groused, because that very night 
there was to be a ball at the Artillery messhouse as a farewell to the 
8lst Foot, who were leaving. There had been a thunderstorm, 
and to the eager the night promised to admit of dancing. Now 
every subaltern had a fine grouse, a very fine grouse had he. 
‘Blankety, blankety, blank!’ said the major ‘fancy, what 
thoughtlessness! a general parade after a dance, what was the 
service coming to? What did a proclamation from the Governor- 
General matter! that could wait. What did trouble among a lot 
of slack regiments at Meerut matter?’ and so on and so forth after 
the manner of the English when something pleases them not. 
And at ten that evening the messhouse was full and a blaze of 
uniform, and there were chairs and lanterns and carpets in the 
garden, and the dancers danced and chattered till far into the 
morning. And the Brigadier danced, too, like the stout heart 
he was, with his thoughts on the powder mine, and parried his 
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partners who talked of the rumours from Meerut, and who felt 
‘vastly alarmed,’ as well they might, poor dears, till the last extra, 
died away, and men saw their ladies home and changed their coats 
and buckled on their swords to hurry to this senseless parade at 
the break of day. A secret soon enough ceases to be such, but 
perforce the officers commanding the 81st and the Bengal Horse 
Artillery had been warned. The Brigadier, in his knowledge of 
the feelings of the Sepoy officer for his corps, and of his wonderful 
wholly praiseworthy yet lamentable belief in his men, had decided 
to say nothing to the commandants of the native regiments till 
the last moment. In this, too, he had shown some wisdom in that 
a most chance remark by them might have let out what was forward, 

Shortly after five a.m. the Brigadier rode on to the ground to 
find his troops in waiting, drawn up on the Maidan facing what 
is now the railway station. Save Mr. Montgomery and a small 
following in the distance, there were no spectators. The dance 
had kept the ladies fast in bed. The troops were drawn up in line 
of columns, the 81st Foot and two weak troops of Horse Artillery 
on the right, then the 16th Grenadiers, one of General Nott’s 
‘beautiful regiments,’ the 26th Light Infantry, a corps that had 
done well under Pollock and been made Light Infantry by Lord 
Ellenborough, the 49th Native Infantry, and on the left the 8th 
Cavalry. Earlier in the morning a company of the 81st had been 
hurried off in native pony carts down the main turnpike to Amritsar, 
seven and twenty miles away, to secure the fortress of Govindgudr, 
that the Sikhs had built to the plans of a French engineer, and 
which was garrisoned by native troops. Three companies, too, of 
the 81st Queen’s were marching at the same time, as fast as the hot 
night would let them, to take over the Lahore fort and palace from 
the wing of the 26th Native Infantry that was holding it. 

On the parade-ground at Mian Mir the remnant of the 8lst 
and the European Artillery did not exceed 250 souls, and the 
white faces seemed lost in the sea of brown. Nothing daunted, 
however, the Brigadier began proceedings. At the head of each 
regiment was read the Governor-General’s proclamation directing 
the disbandment of the mutinous 34th at Barrackpur. This 
was the regiment from which one Mangal Pandé, a Brahmin of 
the Brahmins, had shot the adjutant some weeks before the 
Meerut outbreak, and the whole of his regimental quarterguard had 
looked on while he did it, and allowed him to call on his corps to 
rise. It may also be remembered how Sir John Bennet Hearsey, 
long known as the hero of Seetabuldie, and then an old man, who 
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was commanding the Division, had come across the scene with his 
two sons in his evening ride. Seeing open mutiny stalking un- 
daunted while the world wavered, he had ridden straight at the 
madman saying ‘Damn his musket’ when they warned him it was 
loaded, whereon Mangal Pandé shot himself and was hanged later 
for his pains, as also the native officer of the guard. The resulting 
inquiry had ended in the disbandment of the tainted regiment 
for which the order was now being read aloud. When the pro- 
clamation had ended, a movement was ordered that seemed but 
part of the day’s manceuvres. The various troops wheeled and 
re-wheeled till as the new alignment was complete it had come about 
that the native troops faced the 81st as part of three sides of a 
hollow square, and behind the 81st the guns were formed. Then 
the adjutant of the 26th, Lieutenant Mocatta, stepped forward and 
read in the vernacular a brief order to the effect that, when so many 
regiments had been led into trouble, it was considered wiser that 
such distinguished regiments as those at Mian Mir should be 
placed beyond temptation by the deposit of their arms. Orders 
were immediately given to ‘ Pile Arms,’ and at the same moment 
the 81st fell back to reveal a long line of guns in action with the 
portfires burning in the gunners’ hands. And as the 81st fell back, 
the voice of their Colonel, Renny, was heard, ‘ 81st Load!’ The 
Sepoys hesitated for a minute, but they at once realised that the 
balance of argument lay with the guns. Sullenly but quietly they 
piled their arms and the cavalry unbuckled their sabres, and then 
falling back into their ranks were marched off to the lines, while 
the 81st collected their arms in carts that were waiting for the 
purpose. Away at the fort on the far side of Lahore the wing of 
the 26th had also given up their arms, and later in the day came the 
news that the company of the 81st and a small number of European 
artillery had secured the great fortress at Amritsar in the heart 
of the Sikh community. It was with full and thankful hearts that 
Brigadier Corbett and Mr. Montgomery rode home from as good a 
day’s work as had ever been done in the East. At the great capital 
of the Sikhs, full of the disbanded soldiery and the disappointed 
placemen of the Khalsa, the English had shown such vigour that 
the whole countryside wondered and applauded, and the whole 
Punjab stiffened. The great central cantonment with its large 
force of Hindustani troops was now safe for the moment at any 
tate, and there was a standing example of the merits of decision. 
How the disarmed troops remained quietly at their duties till one 
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of them, the 26th, obtaining arms by stealth from the hidden 
armouries of the city, rose two months later to murder their specially 
beloved commandant and then bolt for Hindustan, or perhaps the 
magnet at Delhi, is another story. They were annihilated withing 
few hours by local levies. Incidentally it may be remarked that it 
was observed by those who watched the play of the sidelights that 
no regiment seemed bent on mutiny as a mass. When the hour 
of dissolution came, the ringleaders almost invariably arranged 
for the best beloved officers to be first murdered. In every regiment 
certain officers hold the whole corps in the palms of their hands, 
Their voice would almost to a certainty keep the sheep within the 
fold. Therefore it usually happened that they were the first to 
fall, which accounts for the apparent anomaly of the prompt 
murder of popular officers, and which shows too that the men 
who were handling that stricken crowd of wind-driven soldiery 
knew something of their business. 

It was thus, then, that the morn of May 13, 1857, had dawned 
after the ball in the very messhouse I was now sitting in, and for 
that dance perhaps the trophies of Sikh arms on the walls were 
first erected. There was the same rhythm in the sweep of the 
punkah, the same musical drowsy drone from the Persian wheel at 
the well, and the same call of the brain-fever bird in the tamarisk 
in the garden. Idly I turned to the writing-table in the anteroom, 
the inkstand even ministering to my mood, for it bore the inscription 
‘Presented to the Artillery Officers of the Lahore Division, by Major 
Warner, [Vth Troop of Horse Artillery.’ Pre-Mutiny again, a relic 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery, whose inheritors we were. On the 
table were some old books carelessly left lying from the library in 
the next room. One was a copy of Lady Sale’s Journal of the 
captivity in Afghanistan, a popular enough book in its day, remind- 
ing us that in the Forties the overweening British had taken ladies 
and babies and nurses and pianos over the passes to Kabul, and 
opened a cantonment with bandstand and sky-races in the heart 
of Afghanistan. I took it up and from its pages fluttered an old 
letter, faded and yellow, and written in that prim pointed hand 
which was almost universal among ladies of the generation that is 
gone. It was a simple enough letter, written or half-written to 4 
lady elsewhere, but it supplied just that small particle of colour 
that was needed to stir the dry bones of Kaye and Malleson. And 
this was how it ran :— 


Dearest Mervinia,—We are very anxious to hear what has happened to you 
at Ferozepore since the dreadful news from Meerut; and I must tell you of all 
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that has happened here. All the;Sepoys have been disarmed by the Brigadier, 
and some of the officers are wild about it. It happened yesterday. There was a 
dance on the Wednesday night, given by the station to the 81st, who are marching 
toDagshai. The Artillery lent us their messhouse, for they have the only decent 
floor. There had been a thunderstorm and it was quite cool. I wore my blue 
dress—the one that you always admire, and Jessie had on her white muslin; and 
Mrs. Thackeray chaperoned us, for Mother was not well. It was a lovely dance, 
dear Mer, though the gentlemen all came grumbling because the Brigadier had 
ordered a parade for the next morning. However, that did not matter, for Jessie 
and I had all our best partners, and we did not sit out once. I do like men with 
whiskers! don’t you? Of course, no one knew what was going to happen. We 
all thought the parade was to hear Lord Canning’s proclamation read, disbanding 
that 34th Native Infantry, the one that let that horrid Mangal Pandy shoot its 
Adjutant. I heard all about that from Mary Hearsey. I was staying with her 
at Sialkot last Christmas. Her father, you know, rode the man down. ‘ Le beau 
général anglais’ they called him in Paris when they were coming out overland. 
Such a fine old gentleman, dear. All your favourite partners were there, except 
poor Archie Calvert, whose brother in the 3rd Light Cavalry was killed at Meerut 
on the 11th. They all danced with me, but no one danced so well as your friend 
Alfred Light, in the Artillery ; you remember him at Meerut last year. I wonder 
if he is safe. He was in Major Tombs’ troop, and wrote those verses I liked so 
much in my album. Mr. Marley, in the Grenadiers, asked particularly after you, 
and said you danced vastly well. He would sit out with that horrid Mrs. O’Gorman 
who used to simper ‘ The Captain with his whiskers’ at the General’s drums last 
year. I stayed till the end, and the officers escorted us all home. We ladies were 
surprised to find a picquet of the artillery on the Mall outside, and as we passed 
the church we saw a half company of the 81st dozing in their cloaks on the grass. 
The Brigadier, who is an old dear and my special friend, said to me ‘ Don’t get 
up early after your late dance’; but Captain Denne, the Adjutant of the Artillery, 
who often takes me riding, and who says I understand more about things than any 
woman he knows, said to me ‘ Get up at five and have your horse saddled, and 
come to the edge of your compound ; you can see the parade from there.’ And 
then he said again ‘ Be sure and have your horse saddled.’ I thought it all funny, 
but Captain Denne’s quiet way always makes one do what he says, and so, as it 
was four o’clock when I got to my room and quite cool, I just got into my white 
habit, and lay down in a long chair till I was woken up by the rumble of the guns 
moving up to the parade-ground. It looked just an ordinary parade, and I saw 
Mr. Montgomery on that grey Arab of his in the distance. Suddenly I saw all 
the guns unhooked and all the Sepoys putting their arms on the ground. Then 
Captain Olpherts’ troop suddenly limbered up and galloped forward and came 
into action right among the heaps of arms, and I could see the gunners ramming 
home their shot. In a few minutes the native Sepoys marched off, and presently 
the 26th passed down the road without their muskets, and two or three of the 
British officers had no swords either. Major Spencer, at their head, looked on so 
sad and yet so fierce, but he had his sword... . 


And here the old letter broke off. I had heard of D. Olpherts 
taking his guns forward at the gallop in among the piles of arms. 
An old station-master at Lucknow had told me of it, and how it 
was not ordered but he did it on his own, because the Grenadiers 
were murmuring as they reformed. The station-master had been 
his trumpeter. You won’t find the story in any history. 
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D. Olpherts was brother to William, ‘ Hell-fire Jack,’ a familiar figure 
at the ‘Senior’ till a few years ago, when he too followed the great 
army of John Company. The letter had evidently never gone to 
‘dearest Mer,’ at Ferozepore, and had lain for fifty years and more 
in Lady Sale’s story. Someone had been pulling out the old books 
in the library, and half-a-dozen more lay on the table—most of 
them about India and with ‘Smith & Elder’ on the title-page. 
‘The Life of Colonel James Skinner,’ ‘ The Chaplain’s Narrative of 
the Siege of Delhi,’ ‘ How I Escaped from the Great Revolt,’ and the 
like. Some too of the earlier period, narratives of the Sikh wars, 
and the Gwalior Campaign; one had ‘Presented to the Artillery 
Book-Club Lahore Division,’ and then again the name ‘ D. Olpherts, 
Artillery,’ on the fly-leaf. 

Then outside a voice behind the jillmills said ‘ Olpherts Sahib 
ka Ghora tayar hai,’ and so I got up and put on my brass helmet 
with its horse-hair plume, heavy but not hot, for the shiny brass 
breaks up the sun’s rays, and mounted. The troop must have 
moved off, for I could see the last gun going down the road with the 
two gun-buckets swinging under the axle. That infernal bearer 
of mine must have let me sleep again after bringing my tea, for I 
dressed the moment I got home from the dance. However, I got 
up on the Arab and cantered after the troop, and we swung on to 
-the parade-ground at a trot, after being blocked by the Grenadiers, 
who were across the road in column of route. Denne and Warner 
came up just then. Warner said ‘ You had better load with case, 
Johnnie, and I'll try shot ; it’s a better egg than shrapnel if they 
break.’ . . . ‘ Master’s breakfast long time ready.’ 

. . . Heavens, where wasI? . . . and the brass helmet changed 
to'a white one, and I saw breakfast on the table. The same old mess, 
and with poor Neisham’s carbine on the mantelpiece, a Free State 
one, that he always carried, and had had on him when killed fighting 
two guns of the 38th battery at Tweefontein where Lord Methuen 
and the guns were taken by Delarey. Same old mess, same old 
artillery, new guns but not new men, for the mould is a set one. 
Same old hot weather, same dust storm, and same hot-weather 
bird, and perhaps the same cloud on the horizon, for some say 
the English, like the Bourbons, forget nothing and learn nothing, 
and others that the prow is still of beaten steel. Be that as it may, 
the Mian Mir Artillery Messhouse in early May will lead you 
straight to the old trail, less happily, the Wandering Jew with his 
cholera track behind him. 

G. F. MacMuny. 


























THE ABBEY MEADOWS. 


BY SIR JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 


Taz half-hour gives warning, hesitates, detaches itself with a 
musical sigh, and tumbles into the past. 

You glance up from your desk at the complacent countenance 
of the clock. ‘ Half-past nine only ?’ you say to yourself. ‘ Still 
forty minutes before I need catch that confounded train!’ You 
are writing at something, with all the zest of a new conception ; you 
do not yet know what a tedious nominy it will turn out to be, this 
screed of yours about moral dynamics, the polaric relations between 
duty and action, how the one begets the other, and then is in turn 
begot. You long to keep writing all morning, but an under- 
consciousness frets you of the duty and action to catch the 
ten-fifteen. Now, when you try to catch your train of thought 
again, it has gone on: you hark back a paragraph or two, 
scowling at the officious mentor on the mantel meanwhile. 

The timepiece does not frown, however ; it beams with all the 
self-satisfaction and ticks with all the cognisant industry which 
clocks and clocks alone can show. You have often noticed the 
odious self-complacency of clocks and chronometers, how conscious 
of correctitude they are, even when they are slow? Their inane 
round faces never wear the least look of humility ; one could well 
understand an irritable, impetuous fellow jumping up and smashing 
his clock. 

Such a merciless censor too—such a cold, sardonic, exact 
inspector of weights and measures in our dilatory dealings with 
Time. No allowance made for anything! no emotion, whatever 
befalls ; a clock is a dowanier on the frontier of dream. The sun- 
dial you bought in the Marylebone Road is much more human ; it 
only jogs your elbow now and then and at last, when it feels it 
really must, during hours of aerial gold. ‘ A sun-dial,’ you say to 
yourself, ‘is time in a garden. A sun-dial is green silence. It lets 
the sweet day glide.’ 

Twit wit, twit wit! A little bit of wit and no rest ! 


A yellow-hammer is chirping that at you, in at your very window, 
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and perkily jerking its feathers in gestures of contempt for your 
quill. 


Twit wit—a lot o’ little work and—aren’t you coming out ? 


‘I am that!’ say you, moral dynamics notwithstanding ; and 
out you go into the fragrant freshness, the amber and emerald 


lights, and the crystalline hush of a ‘ wet, bird-haunted English: 


lawn.’ This year is so late in flowering that your garden still lies 
enlapped in Spring. The seasons have moved on languidly this 
year—as why should they not, if they choose? Who was the 
false gardener made the first floral clock ? It was like his imperti- 
nence, don’t you think ? 

So it is still the virginal morning of seasons this morning, though 
going by clocks and almanacs it ought to be nearly the year's 
noon. Avast all almanacs, however —the times and seasons 
merge so graciously into one another if we only let them alone, 
Time is a delicious abstraction, till we make it concrete. You once 
knew a man who found out that, going by registers and calendars, 
he must have been born two years later than he had supposed. 
Do you think he was any the younger for that ? 

‘ And grass merges into hay,’ you told yourself shamefacedly ; 
for the grass is inches high, and you really must wake your lawn- 
mower out of its winter sleep to-morrow! ‘ The grass of the field; 
you quoted from St. Matthew, ‘ which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven.’ To-day is, is it, O sainted Judean douanier! 
It is not! Even while one says it is, a part of to-day has fallen 
into yesterday. To-day never is; it only was. 

‘Rum thing, Time,’ you went on, in your irreverent colloquial 
way. ‘It never begins or ends, except for oneself. Qne’s to- 
morrow is swiftly to-day, and then yesterday immediately ; soon 
comes the swish of the great scythe through our ankles; we are 
cut down. And then the oven, and the handful of grey dust shut 
in an urn of brass.’ 

‘Do our days all die with us, or before us?’ you mused on. 
What about times one intensely remembers—hours in the Abbey 
Meadows, for instance—they are not actually dead ? You were now 
in the middle of the lawn, and there, with ivy fondling it already, 
stands the copy of an antique pillar-dial, which cost you three 
pounds five in the Marylebone Road. The brass dial seemed to 
smile at you, a thing which clocks and watches never do ; sunshine 
flashed from it like the white gleam from between your lady’s parted 
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lips.‘ Smile always, old fellow,’ you said to the dial. ‘ But don’t 
grin—a skull does that.’ 

For your eyes were now on the inscription and legend. Your 
dial ’s a punster. ‘ My name is dial,’ it begins, 


My name is die-all, 
Thy name is mort-all. 


Unkind of the sunny fellow, that! As if we did not know! Then 
you read on the plinth Induce animum sapientem, and the gnomon 
made a hazard at five minutes to ten. One can’t be always wise- 
minded, however. You stood there musing, of days which can never 
die while memory holds her seat. Noll, and the secret, in the long 
golden evenings of your bella epoca! Suddenly you stood in the 
Abbey Meadows again, on the very frontier of dream. 


If you went down Easemore Lane you came to the first Abbey 
Meadow, that pasture of glee—if you pushed through a gap in a 
hedge, that is, or bestrode a gate which bore a notice warning you 
not to do anything of the kind. Then, if you dared pass a tethered 
bull, not generally known to be picketed, you might crouch along 
the hedge-side of a clover field or two, and presently be at large in 
Elysium itself. 

A watercourse too wide to be called a brook, yet a little too 
narrow to be considered a river, wound shiningly along the further 
verge of those champs Elysées and helped to make them a realm of 
gold. This stream had a name which you now know to be of Celtic 
origin; the Broad Waters it was called, which you used to think a 
Redskin, a Cooperian kind of name. As you scampered down the 
inconsiderable convex of the clover-fields you could see the Broad 
Waters gleaming and tempting intolerably ; you unbuttoned collar 
and waistcoat as you ran, and into that alluring fluid you pitched 
yourself as soon as ever you could peel. 

There were hours before you—hours. Evening sunshine lasted 
longer then than it does now. And the dip was only one part of 
your pleasures. When you had dived and swum and floated to 
your heart’s content ; when you had larked on the bank, sun-dried 
yourself, and dressed—why, then, the evening still being golden, 
and nobody near you but Noll, your chum, you went unostentatiously 
over a stile and across the second Abbey Meadow, stealing with 
Redskin furtiveness and indirectness towards the old stone coffin in 
the moat. 
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Because—to confess a cherished and perilous secret at last—ip 
that uncanny coffer you concealed a treasure which you dared 
not leave in your box at school. No, not cake, nor toffee, nothing 
eatable, but “something to read, something to read again and 
again. And this something to read being something illicit also, 
the old stone coffin was the safest as well as the most imaginative 
treasury you could find. Hardly a schoolboy but Noll and yourself 
would venture near that golgotha; everybody knew it to be 
bewitched. You yourself were careful to quit it before the red sun 
lost his clutch on the hill. For the place was haunted. In times 
of flood, when the moat filled up, that coffin had been known to 
sail! Poachers and gamekeepers at night had seen that heavy 
old trough go bumping along the moat like a drunkenly-steered 
barge on a canal. Sarcophagus, moat, mounds—every bit of the 
second Abbey Meadow would scare you in the dusk ; dead priests 
were sleeping the clock of time round under those mounds. 

As Noll and you stole forward, Redskin file, you were therefore 
pretty sure that your cache—Redskin again—would not have been 
robbed. For first the curious or larcenous must dare the neigh- 
bourhood of the stone coffin, and then the interior of the coffin 
itself. A hamper-lid lay inside it, upon a pile of pieces of tile that 
once had decorated a chancel floor. To-day you would give pounds 
for those fragments of tesselated encaustic, monk-made—if you 
could come upon them. Forty years ago they were merely a part 
of the game. There were mystic Greek characters on one of them, 
you remember, and on another a coat of arms which you now know 
to have belonged to Eleanor of Castile. Roughly you cast them 
aside, however, uncovering your cache; and then you came toa 
tin box, quarto in size and shape, the which, being opened, to the 
breaking of finger-nails, revealed an untidy brown paper package; 
the which, being unstringed, gave your illicit treasure to the light 
of sunset. There in the coffin of a sainted abbot lay the Adventures 
of Jack Sheppard and Blueskin, Dick Turpin and good Black 
Bess ! 

Nowadays Noll is the well-known Canon Olipher, and a mighty 
preacher before the Lord. No sand-glass stands on his pulpit- 
ledge. Hour glasses are as much abandoned as clepsydrae. 
Even the last three-minute glass has been dislodged from the 
Clerk’s Table in the House of Commons now, electricity replacing 
the golden sands. Does the eloquent Canon ever remember those 
hidden penny numbers, you wonder ?—that fruit défendu, 80 
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delicious to taste and re-taste? There on the weathered edges of 
the coffin the pair of you would sit, encharmed within the golden 
evening, reading aloud to each other one’s favourite bits of burglary 
or the ‘ high-toby lay.’ Oliver was fonder of Blueskin, and you 
of Tom King, you remember; but Oliver was better than you at 
date-pencil pictures of Black Bess soaring over a turnpike gate. 
And neither of you ever thought how improper for such ungodly 
lections was the green spot where you revelled in crime. 

Right, left, and round the corner ran the moat, and within the 
vast parallelogram which it outlined a fair Abbey of the fourteenth 
century once stood. Cistercians there had created sacristy and 
cloister, hospitium and chapter-house, chapel, refectory, and library 
innocent of such Newgate chronicles as gladdened your perverse 
young hearts. There where you thieved vicariously 

The Reader had droned from the pulpit 
Like the murmur of many bees 
The legend of good St. Guthlac, 
And St. Basil’s homilies. 
There the boys of the Abbey school had been thrashed by the 
Master of the Novices, for bathing in the Broad Waters. There 
in the scriptorium the deft fingers of Gargantuan monks had 
wrought in gold-leaf, ultramarine, and vermeil, embroidering 
vellum with reed-pens and sparrow-quills. There lauds and primes 
and complines had been said or sung, until the Dissolution befell. 

Potential or actual Blueskins and Turpins there may have 
been among the monks, and rare high jinks in the Abbey; but 
it is not very likely—the Cistercian Order was simple and severe. 
Yet in 1539 it pleased the King’s most Excellent Majesty and the 
High Court of Parliament to ordain that ‘ the possessions of such 
houses shall be converted to better uses, to the pleasure of Almighty 
God and the honour and profit of the realm.’ So that the 
monks of Bordesley Abbey must go forth into a wicked world 
again, carrying with them their abbot, John Day. And note you 
this: among them was one Roger Shakespere himself! Did he 
return to Stratford, you wonder, now? Stratford-on-Avon was only 
sixteen miles away. 

Last time you went to the Abbey Meadows you went alone ; 
Noll would be preaching somewhere that Sunday evening, no 
doubt. You had not shirked your ‘ prep.’ or postponed it. You 
had no ‘ prep.’ to do; you were miserably mature and grown up. 
Nor did you dive into the Broad Waters—they had narrowed, 
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apparently—nor dare the progeny of the tethered bull, nor leap 
the forbidden gate. Staidly you walked where Abbot Day and 
Frere Roger used to pace in their fastings, and your heart was 
sad for thinking of irreparable times. The moat was quite empty; 
the stone coffin had been sent to prison in a museum, and every 
atom of your cache had disappeared. But the hours are kind to 
those who muse, and when you sat you down upon a mound to 
day-dream this vision came to you. 

The form of a stout man, clad in a white woollen robe, a dark 
scapular and hood, and sandals, stood before you; when you dared 
to ask him who he was, ‘ Pulvis et wmbra,’ said he. But being 
pressed. to confess his conventual name, he gave it as Frere Roger, 
‘Roger Shakespere ?’ you cried. He nodded, and you rose from 
the mound, saluting him as cousin to the wisest of the great. 

The twilight had wilted away into darkness, and night, moon- 
lit night, was suddenly come. Around you the Abbey had risen 
again, a magical emanation. The smaller quadrangle enclosed 
you. ‘See, hospes,’ Frere Roger said, ‘ we stand in the east alley 
of the cloister; through the arches you view the cloister-garth, 
and the crosses which mark our last beds. But here is our dormi- 
tory while we sleep alive.’ He opened a door in the cloister wall, 
and you saw the pale sub-prior asleep. At his head the keys of 
the Abbey depended, under a cresset which swung from a beam. 
Sixteen other monks lay there, each on his mattress, clad in 
monastic dress and the hood drawn over his face. But you could 
see their lips, and one of them murmured the Confiteor even while 
he slept. 

Then suddenly you stood in the Chapel. A white figure, lit by 
the lantern he carried, was kneeling on the encaustic floor before 
the high altar—the sacristan, he. For he drew down and trimmed 
the ever-burning lamp ; and then he stole to a great pier of ribbed 
stone, unhooked a cord, and began to ring a slow bell. 

‘Now every eye is opening,’ Roger Shakespere said, ‘and 
every right hand, like mine—yea, and thine—now marketh upon 
the forehead and the breast the sign of the holy rood. So! In 
nomine Patris et Filit et Spiritus Sancti. The moon shines silverly 
—thou wilt see the brethren enter for prayers.’ Through the 
arched doorway you saw the east alley of the cloister stretch long 
and chequered, pied with the bands of moonlight and the bars of 
shade. Two by two the monks approached, white, black-hooded 
figures, marching in double file, the stones in the middle of the 
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doister pavement being left to the Abbot to tread. Their heads 
were bended ; each saw but the bare heels and skirt of the one 
before him ; their hands were rolled within their sleeves. You 
thought they yawned, and some seemed somnambulistic ; when 
they knelt they most of them nodded off into a kind of sleep. 
‘They are now to chant the Paternoster,’ Frere Roger said ; ‘ also 
the Ave and the Credo. My stall must not be empty. Vale!’ 
And the grand-uncle of William Shakespeare was gone. 

Those monastic years have gone. Forty years of yours have 
gone, and, thanks be, you have not held up a coach or burgled a 
mansion yet. Many other things have gone, borne off on the stream 
of Time ; perhaps the best things are gone ; but the pleasures of 
remembrance remain. And those pleasures so deprave you that 
you wish you were twelve years old in the Abbey Meadows again, 
and perched on the borders of an old stone coffin, to be reading, 
laughing, and reading anew of Sheppard and Claude Duval... . 


You opened your mental eyes, with a stare. You were in your 
garden, and the sun-dial was making a shot at five-and-twenty 
past ten! Your train would have gone ten minutes ago—you 
must catch the next! So you hurried indoors, the yellow-hammer 
protesting in vain. 

You glanced at the clock ; it gave you no welcome; it ticked 
reproachfully, as who should say ‘J kept steadily at work, you 
perceive. I’ve no half-hours to waste in that barbaric green place 
you call the garden! Look at your pen and paper lying idle, though 
it’s not their fault. They can’t be expected to work if you——’ 

‘Go to Chronos!’ you said—‘or to Chronicus, or whoever it 
is, you prating old bore!’ The reply was one haughty cold blow 
on the bell. 

The bell responded, as patiently as ever; you heard the half 
aften ten detach itself tremblingly, sigh gently, and sink into 
the gulf of the past. You know the hollow-booming splash of the 
bucket at the bottom of a well? And what dark water that of 
Time is, how furtive and chill! The bucket arises again ; the pre- 
cipitated half-hour can never emerge. ‘ Make me to know mine 
end, and the measure of my days, what it is.’ 

‘Ten thirty-five,’ you said to yourself, pouncing upon gloves 
and umbrella and topper. It is but three minutes from your gate 
to the railway station—that is why you miss so many trains. We 
are thrifty of the wrong minutes, miserly of the by-and-by. You 
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pass an old milestone en route. It is dumb, it no longer tells the 
distance to Charing Cross ; Time’s tooth, the weather, has gnawed 
it into blankness. But who needs milestones handy to a railway 
station or a garage? Railway stations are milestones nowadays: 
they mark our distances and time-table our hours. 

I fancy that time and space are one, the same entity ; a stride 
is a second, a mile is a quarter of an hour. We multiply time and 
space when we ride, drive, rail, tram, motor, or fly. Once I used 
to think that time was stored up in clocks, just as tea was in tins 
at the grocer’s ; to wind a clock up was to refill it with time ; I do 
not know that mathematicians or metaphysicians have gone much 
nearer the truth than that, even yet. For time must be stored 
somewhere. Perhaps the half-hours which have detached then- 
selves from the melting mass of the Future are stored in the ‘ back 
of beyond.’ 

The train was tardy, so you caught it, and you distinctly saw 
the station clock reprove it for being late. In the evening you 
caught another, home, and woke your pen and paper from their 
rest. By now your tedious screed and nominy on Moral Dynamics 
has gone into the waste-paper basket, unfinished. Is anything 
ever finished ? Not an author, not an artist, but would deny that 
any piece of work is ever completed. We reach to arbitrary cessa- 
tions and apparent endings only. And Time never finishes; it is 
always running past us; time only seems to die. An old Irish- 
woman, enjoying her Bank Holiday in a cemetery, saw ANNO 
DOMINI on a stone. ‘ Anna Dominey!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Begor 
then, is ould Anna gone? Sure an’ I knew her well when her 
was cook to the Lhord Mayor av Dublin.’ There were certain 
years of Our Lord which you knew particularly well ; into what 
waste-paper basket have they been cast ? 

So now another day has gone beyond the bourne, that dark 
Broad Water, into those mounded meadows where past days 
await resurrection maybe ; I have been writing this since dinner, 
and again I hear the hesitation, the detachment, the chiming 
wail, and the fall of the half after ten into the past. Thank good- 
ness, no train to bed to catch ; and the train of to-morrow is rushing 
towards me. In the dark station of sleep I will wait for that 
express. 
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PRINCE RUPERT ON THE SEA. 


*‘ There walks no wind ’neath Heaven 
Nor wave that shall restore 
The old careening riot 
And the clamorous crowded shore. 
The fountain in the desert, 
The cistern in the waste, 
The bread we ate in secret, 
The cup we spilled in haste !’—The Song of Diego Valdez. 


Rurert the Cavalier is a familiar figure to all the world. There 
can be few who have not dreamed in colourless hours of the 
dashing boy who, hurrying to England to help his uncle in his 
need, found himself almost the one soldier of experience in that 
fantastic, jaunty army of silk and tatters; the boy who swept 
through England like a brilliant flame, until Puritan mothers 
hushed their children with the threat of Devil Rupert. One has 
but to close one’s eyes to see him, ‘ very sparkish as always upon 
the day of battle, in his red montrero,’ with his bright tossed curls 
and long white sword, rousing his reckless, undisciplined cavalry 
to one of those whirlwind charges that will ever be associated with 
hisfame. Throughout all the war no troops could ever withstand 
those daredevil hurtlings of horse, and yet—it was seldom enough 
that they decided a battle. As at Marston Moor, so at Naseby, 
Rupert crashed like a storm upon the opposing wing, swept it 
before him in red ruin, and returned with a weary handful to find 
the battle lost. And so one has other pictures of Rupert besides 
his successes, one sees him spurring his jaded horse over that high 
fence into the beanfield after Cromwell had turned the brief triumph 
of Naseby into a shameful rout ; one sees him riding slowly through 
the gates of surrendered Bristol, very gay in scarlet and silver 
lace, but with an ache in his heart that he remembered till his 
death. And in all those familiar pictures he is true to the character 
of a valiant, honourable gentleman, failing in judgment often 
enough, yielding not seldom to temper and arrogant ambition, 
but ever setting far before his own interests the cause of his 
wife-swayed, vacillating, supremely well-intentioned king. With 
Ormonde and Montrose, Rupert, despite all the tattle of historians 
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and the passing of chilling years, is still typical of the best of that 
gallant chivalry that squandered itself for the royal cause. Thos 
things need no retelling, but there is perhaps a chapter in his life 
far less well known. 

It would appear that the gods distribute the romance of life 
with most unequal hands. To ninety-nine folk in the world they 
dole out drab-hued, uneventful lives ; to the hundredth they fling 
a pageant of crowded years. And such an one, for his happiness 
or his woe, was Rupert the Palatine. It was his lot to raise high 
the gleaming cup of adventure, to drain to the very dregs its 
sparkling wine, and one may only guess whether or no that wine 
was bitter on his lips. Often enough at the last, one fancies, it 
was as gall, but at least the cup was drained. Those arduous 
years of hazard in England would have provided for most men 
memories to suffice for the rest of their peaceful days, but with 
their ending Rupert’s real knight-errantry did but begin. For 
when the strange, pitiful game had been played at last to a finish, 
when the hopes of the loyal party had flickered out once for all, 
when the king had bidden the remnant of his servants look to 
themselves and strive no more for him, then it was that the old 
Viking spirit awoke in Rupert and drove him from palaces out to 
the spaces that are ruled by the wild winds of God. And it is of 
those days that I propose to tell, of the days when the sea called 
to Rupert and he hearkened to her keening cry. 

For two years the Prince had found refuge in France since the 
day when the English Parliament had not unjoyfully granted to 
Maurice and himself passes with which to quit the country. He 
had been received by the French with an adulation that might 
well have turned an even older head, for the story of his brilliant 
daring, his loyalty, and his defeats had made him the romantic 
hero of all Europe. Mazarin had offered him any command he 
chose in the French army, and at the head of the exiled English 
he had taken part in a campaign against the Spaniards. There 
can be no question but that a career of glittering promise was 
within his grasp, but—well, Rupert’s faith and affection were of 
the rare, odd and, no doubt, ridiculous type that, once given, do 
not lightly change. He had fought with small enough thanks for 
his Stuart uncle and cousins, and he had an inexplicable hankering 
to serve them once again. And so, at a word from the Prince of 
Wales, he flung his French prospects to the winds. 

It appeared that a certain reaction had taken place in England. 
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Many folk who had fought staunchly enough against the king, 
found themselves, after the curious English fashion, in sympathy 
with Charles Stuart, now that he was beaten and down. They 
had grave doubts as to whether the Millennium was really coming, 
in spite of the preaching of many fluently incoherent, straight- 
haired prophets. At the least, a portion of the fleet revolted from 
the Parliament, and came over to Holland to the Prince of Wales, 
strongly inclined to be well pleased with itself and to stand out 
for its rights and dignities in all things. And at Helvoetsluys 
those ships were met by Rupert, and their crews learned certain 
lessons at his hands. 

In his short life—for he was now only twenty-nine—he had 
been set many tasks of exacting difficulty ; he had been required 
to shape an army out of valiant gentlemen, who flatly declined 
to accept all orders, and wastrel servants and pages, who conceived 
constant drunkenness to be the hall-mark of a soldier; he had 
endeavoured to serve a king whose views were moulded by his 
wife and by the last favourite with whom he chanced to speak ; 
and he had struggled for years against puerile jealousies and heart- 
breaking intrigues. But it may be questioned whether the work 
before him now was not the hardest to which he had set his hand. 
The provisions of the fleet were scanty, the ships were rotten, the 
loyalty of the officers was doubtful, the sailors were mutinous and 
damouring for pay. There was no money, no money at all, even 
to provide the common necessities of the Prince of Wales and his 
wandering court, and as usual that wayward Prince’s advisers were 
at each other’s throats. Nor was this all. The Earl of Warwick 
with a parliamentary fleet had followed the mutineers into Hel- 
voetsluys, and the squadrons lay within a musket-shot of each 
other, like insecurely muzzled dogs, unable to fight because within 
aneutral port. But affrays upon shore between the sailors were 
frequent, and Rupert’s unpaid and dissatisfied men were daily 
enticed to desertion. 

These difficulties and Rupert’s handling of them are of interest, 
in that they afford clear proof of the growth and moulding of his 
character. The Prince was no longer the wild, headlong boy who 
had raved when fools crossed him wantonly, who had acted ever 
upon the moment’s impulse. Rupert, it is undoubted, was 
learning to know and fear himself, and with the knowledge was 
learning to rule others. He had won at last to the partial mastery 
of his flaming temper. He was not yet the somewhat cold, 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO, 167, N.S. 44 
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sardonic, disappointed man that he afterwards became, but he 
had lost some of his dreams, some of his bright-hued illusions, 
And for the rest, he had always had the effortless Stuart cham 
to draw men’s hearts towards him. It is most easy to believe that 
he was generous and lovable as one looks at the portraits of his 
younger days. With his huge stature, with his clean-cut, hawk. 
like face, his dark, brilliant eyes, his long graceful curls, with the 
glamour of his gay, unfailing courage and knightly deeds, he must 
have been a leader whom men were blithe indeed to follow. 

And soon enough he did win even these grumblers ; soon enough 
there was to come a day when, in the very teeth of chilly death, 
the men who had once risen upon him with curses were to prefer 
his life to their own. But at first there was trouble and to spare, 
There was open mutiny in his fleet at Helvoetsluys, beginning 
‘with a complaint upon victuals.’ Within two days the Prince 
had himself to walk the deck of the Antelope, ‘to see his com- 
mands obeyed.’ The men rose against him with oaths and 
clamouring, but Rupert—swung up the ringleader in his arms, and 
made to hurl him into the sea. And there seems to have been 
something in the fineness of his utter courage that cowed the rest 
to submission. Also he put a stop to the desertions to the Hail 
of Warwick’s squadron, by manning the Convertine with his 
most loyal men, and laying her with loaded guns athwart the rest 
of his fleet. Later, since mutiny was inevitable unless the men 
were paid, he sent out his frigates after prizes. From his point of 
view such privateering was entirely legitimate. He only proposed 
to capture merchantmen belonging to Roundhead owners, and the 
need was very great. The Prince of Wales was not far short of 
actual starvation, and the men must be paid. It is true that one 
reads of ‘a Dutch craft worth 10,000/.’ being sent to the young 
King next year for ‘ travel money ’ to take him to Ireland, but— 
mistakes will always be made at times ! 

The Prince of Wales acknowledged that but for his cousin's 
industry and skill there would have been no fleet at all. Rupert 
seems to have done everything. It was he who sold the prizes, 
who became laboriously expert in the prices of sugar, tobacco, 
indigo, &c. He attended to his own commissariat, procuring 
shirts and other apparel for his men and dispensing with the 
cheating commissioners. Rupert through all his life spent his 
whole heart and strength upon anything to which he put his hand. 
And let it be remembered, when his ‘ piracy’ is condemned, that 
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he asked and gained nothing for himself, that every farthing of 
his winnings went to his spendthrift cousins, and to the main- 





Usl0ns, 

charm tenance of his fleet. To me there is something not wanting in 
ve that fineness about even these groping mercantile experiences of a 
of his young prince trained only to war and pleasure. 

hawk- A letter came at this time from the King in his prison upon the 


ith the Isle of Wight, begging Rupert, one of the very few who had never 
> must failed him despite his insincerities, to bring a ship of war for 
his escape. Rupert, sorely against his will, was dissuaded from 


nough attempting the task in person, and the commander whom he sent 
death, ff accomplished nothing. And with that failure the King’s last 
prefer chance of life was wasted. Montrose was in Holland at this time, 
spare, very eager that the Palatine should sail with him upon a venture 
ning to Scotland, and one wonders what those two knight-errants, akin 
Prince as they were in daring and chivalry, might have accomplished 


com- had the project taken shape. But the Scotch were grimly 

| and prejudiced against Rupert, and he parted from the Marquis, never 
5, and to meet him again. The one was to find a death of high honour 
been upon the gallows, the other was to play his part through stormy 
e rest heartbreaking years. 


» Earl It was in January 1649 that Rupert sailed for Ireland, where 
h his the Marquis of Ormonde still held out for the King. It had been 
e rest necessary to scrape together money from Lord Craven and from 
men the pawning of the Queen of Bohemia’s jewels, but the fleet had 


int of § been equipped at last. With him as Vice-Admiral sailed Prince 
posed Maurice, in whose character only two qualities seem to be dis- 


d the cernible across the haze of the years, a dauntless courage, and a 
rt: of love and loyalty for Rupert that never wavered through his short, 
t one unpeaceful life. The voyage was not uneventful. Rupert had seven 


oung ships and a prize in his squadron, which had been joined tempo- 
ut— ratily by three Dutch craft, and off Dover they sighted a parlia- 
mentary fleet of superior force. The captains counselled flight, 
sin’s but Rupert—well, in daring, at least, he was the same Rupert of 
pert the English wars! He led his ships, as though for all the world 
1268, they had been a forlorn of horse, straight at that hostile fleet, and 





eco, § it retired beneath the forts of Dover. Rupert went his way in 
ming triumph to Kinsale. 
the It was there that he first heard, with real rage and grief, as one 


his may believe, of the King’s execution. But at least the shock of 
ind. those tidings did nothing to weaken his sword arm. In Kinsale 
hat he stayed for months, swooping forth at intervals to the Bristol 
44—2 
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Channel, with such success that ‘the harbour was stored with 
prizes.’ Upon the fruits of his privateering alone the young King’ 
court subsisted for three years, and it may be of interest to quote, 
from his Majesty’s commission to Rupert, the fashion in which the 
prizes were divided. The King was allowed one-fifteenth of the 
whole, his admiral one-tenth, and the remainder was divided into 
three parts. One of these went to the owners of such ships a3 
were sent out at their respective costs, one other to the victuallers, 
and the third was divided among the crews in due proportion, For 
the rest, ‘ in case we fight, then all the pillage between decks belongs 
to the company that enters ; if we enter and fight not, then the 
pillage to be brought to the mainmast and prized. Likewise, 
where a ship is fought withal and entered by force, then the best 
gun belongs to the captain, and what belongs to the (defeated) 
captain taken in his cabin ; to the gunner, the second gun ; to the 
master, the best cable and anchor ; to the boatswain, the kedge 
and hawser ; the master’s mates’ mates, the mainsail ; the surgeon, 
the surgeon’s chest ; the carpenter, the carpenter’s tools ; the cook, 
the kettle ; the gunner’s mates, the loose powder ; the trumpeter, 
the mizen ; the drummer, the drum ; the hatches to be spiked dow 
of all prizes upon entering.’ (Which precaution was, no doubt, 
most necessary.) ‘Common men to have two shares . . . a boy, 
half a share. Perhaps ten shares out of every prize to be reserved 
for wounded men.’ 

Rupert’s frigate the Charles was taken by two Parliament 
ships after a stubborn fight, and when the winter came Rupert 
himself was blockaded in Kinsale Harbour, with a hostile fleet 
outside and the forts treacherous behind him. Cromwell himself 
was storming southwards through Ireland, leaving in his track 
only death and crushed submission, and it was emphatically time 
for Rupert to be gone. Luckily a north-east gale dispersed the 
enemy, and the Prince slipped away for Portugal with seven ships 
With the forces that were out against him it had been madness, 
even for him, to venture longer within English waters. 

He reached the Tagus in triumph, having taken at least four 
rich prizes upon the voyage, and was invited to Lisbon by the King 
of Portugal. Here he and Maurice were magnificently entertained, 
but within a few days there came a jarring interruption to the 
festivities. A certain Robert Blake, not unknown to fame, arrived 
with a Parliament fleet and an ambassador from the States of 
England, demanding either the surrender of the Princes’ persons, 
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or that they should at once be sent out to sea, into the jaws of the 
aforesaid Robert Blake. The Portuguese temporised, having 
promised to make good the law of nations to Rupert, which would 
provide him with three days’ start of his enemies. There followed 
attempts by the English to kidnap Rupert as he hunted on shore, 
and certain retaliations on the part of the Prince. At the last 
Blake captured the Brazilian fleet, and the harassed King of Portugal 
entreated Rupert to attempt its rescue. The Prince nothing loath 
put forth, but Blake evaded him in the mist and drew away with 
his prizes towards Cales. The road was now clear, and Rupert, 
having disposed of his plunder for 40,000/., the bulk of which he 
forwarded to the young King, acceded to the agonised Portuguese 
hints and left the Tagus. 

He cruised for a while upon the Spanish coast, burning with a 
fireship the vessel of the regicide Captain Morley at Malaga, and 
destroying three English ships at Montril under the guns of the 
Spanish forts. Then, after taking several prizes, he set a course 
for Tunis, but most of his captains ignored his orders and entered 
Cartagena. There Blake came upon them, and they were forced 
to run their ships on shore and set them on fire. Rupert and 
Maurice had sailed from Tunis for Toulon, but were separated in a 
gale, and the younger Prince reached the French port alone with 
his prizes, fearing the worst about his brother. After several days 
Rupert arrived in safety, and the meeting between the two is said 
to have been rapturous. On shore they were royally entertained 
by the French admiral, and in due course Rupert’s captains arrived, 
somewhat chapfallen, and each accusing the other. One of them 
fled to escape punishment, and Rupert contented himself with 
severely reprimanding the rest. He here received renewed offers 
of important employment in France, but declined to abandon 
Maurice and the wild work that he had taken in hand. He sold 
his prizes, and then, having purchased one craft and being joined 
by another, he sailed with five ships for the Barbary coast. 

From that hour, perhaps, the most desperate chapter of his 
strange life begins. The Portuguese ports were definitely closed 
to him, Spain had declared for the Commonwealth, ‘ and,’ as his 
chronicler has it, ‘now we plough the sea for a subsistence, and 
being destitute of a port, we take the confines of the Mediterranean 
Sea for our harbour ; poverty and despair being companions, and 
Tevenge our guide.’ These be gloomy words indeed, but somehow 
Ido not fancy that Rupert himself was greatly cast down. His 
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spirits had the good knack of rising to meet adversity. The mor 
countries that declared against his King, the more prizes were 
legally his for the taking! Any English ship that refused to 
acknowledge his own commission as Lord High Admiral of England 
was a fish for his wide-swept net. And so, let us spread a false 
report that we are bound for the Archipelago, and steer with high 
hearts for the West Indies ! 

But it soon appeared that his own officers had objections to 
such a voyage. He reached Madeira, after thinking fit to capture 
a Genoese vessel in the Straits, partly, we are told, as a reprisal for 
the stealing of a caravel by the Genoese, and, even more perhaps, 
because his men clamoured for the prize. They also took a Spanish 
galleon, but, after their kindly reception at Madeira, disaffection 
sprang up in the little fleet. Rupert must keep his temper in the 
face of just such maddening jealousies and discords as came near 
to breaking his heart in the English war, and, against his better 
judgment, he yielded to the voting of his council that they should 
sail for the Azores. We read of secret meetings in the cabins, of 
veiled insolence to the Prince, of attempts to tamper with his 
very domestics. But Rupert somehow had attained to patient 
firmness, caused certain of the cabins to be abolished, put an end 
to candle-light meetings, and at last gladly permitted the chief 
malcontent to quit the fleet. After that we hear of no more 
grumbling, but one and all were to pay dearly for the voyage to 
the Azores. 

After leaving St. Michael the little fleet was hurled for days 
before a great gale, and upon the third afternoon Rupert’s own 
flagship, the Constant Reformation, which had long been rotten, 
was beyond all hope. She had started a butt, and, although a 
hundred and twenty pieces of raw beef were trodden between the 
timbers, and planks nailed over them, the water gained fast upon 
the pumps. She had lost her mainmast and her one large boat, 
and although the other ships had seen her signals of distress the 
heavy sea made any attempt to venture near exceedingly perilous. 

Rupert’s men behaved admirably, and he himself appears to 
have accepted the approach of death with entire calm. He sig- 
nalled to Maurice to run down under his stern that he might speak 
his last words to him, ‘ but the hideous noise of the winds and seas 
overnoised their voices.’ Maurice, almost frantic, swore that he 
would save his brother or perish, but his captain and officers refused 
in mutinous terms to venture their ship within crushing distance 
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of the sinking craft. He ordered them to launch the one small 
skiff, but the men stubbornly delayed to get her out. His captain 
walked the deck, saying calmly, ‘Gentlemen, it is a great mis- 
chance, but who can help it?’ The Honest Seaman endeavoured 
to render more effective aid by running down to the flagship ‘ that 
they might enter her men upon their bowsprit,’ but the attempt, 
desperate enough in such weather, proved futile. 

It was then that the crew of the reeling flagship did a thing 
worthy of some little fame. They besought Rupert to attempt 
to save himself in their one tiny boat, since death otherwise was 
certain, and when he refused, saying that they would continue to 
share each other’s fortunes to the end, they chose a small picked 
crew and set the Prince in the little boat by force. ‘ They desired 
him at parting to remember they died his true servants.’ These 
things, and Rupert’s reluctance to be saved, are vouched for by 
three separate narratives. The crazy boat, as by a miracle, lived 
to reach the Honest Seaman and was at once sent back for the 
rescue of others. Only Captain Fearnes consented to go in her. 
M. Mortaigne, whom Rupert had especially begged to come, pre- 
ferred to die with the rest like a chivalrous gentleman of France. 
The skiff sank after that second journey, and although Rupert, 
half wild with grief and not ignoble shame, bade the captain of the 
Honest Seaman run alongside the wallowing craft at all hazards, 
‘they could not fetch to her, since without masts or sails she made 
so much less leeway. Rupert, when every despairing effort had 
been made in vain, had to watch what followed quite impotently. 
The chaplain of the Constant Reformation had stayed with his 
flock, and he was seen to give Holy Communion to the crew drawn 
up upon the quarter-deck. And then, as still he watched, night 
came at a stride. . . . About nine o’clock two fire pikes flamed out 
of the darkness, the final signal to their admiral of some three 
hundred not unworthy men.’ 

One fancies that that was the last great blow but one of Rupert’s 
life, that after that one other even greater grief he was hardened 
and dulled against the whips of fate. He was taken aboard 
Maurice’s ship next day, and there he remained for some days 
almost in hiding, ‘ overladen with the grief of so inestimable a 
loss.” With the flagship had gone down the cream of the plunder 
from their prizes, but, as Rupert wrote simply enough to Herbert, 
‘it was not the greatest loss to me.’ 

Soon enough it was vitally necessary for him as leader to put 
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away his trouble. They made again for Fayal, where the Porty. 
guese, thinking that they had only Maurice to deal with, wer 
far less friendly than before. They took his officers prisoners, and 
even fired upon his men. Rupert guessed that a peace had been 
arranged between the Commonwealth and Portugal, but—he dealt 
faithfully with the governor! The prisoners were hastily released 
and the fleet allowed to take in stores. 

It was here that Rupert got rid of his chief grumbler, and it was 
here that he came to a decision to decide all things for himself in 
future. Which was a decision characteristic enough of the Palatine, 
They steered a course for the West Indies, putting in at Cape Blanco 
that the ships might be refitted and careened. Cattle were necessary 
for a store of dried or bucanned beef, and Rupert, having madea 
camp ashore, marched inland with a hundred men. He came ina 
thick fog upon the tents of the nomadic natives, and they fled from 
him, leaving behind their sheep and goats. These were secured, 
in addition to ‘a man child, who embraced Prince Rupert’s legs 
very fast, taking him for his own parent.’ (This is the ‘little 
nigger’ mentioned several times years after in Holmes’ letters to 
Rupert. In 1653, as Miss Scott records, ‘an African lad of five; 
is mentioned by one of Cromwell’s spies as ‘ part of the prey the 
Prince brought over seas.’) The natives proved treacherous, 
although Rupert endeavoured to treat with them fairly. They 
were exceedingly anxious to recover ‘the man child’ and ther 
herds, but before any arrangement could be made they killed a 
hostage and a prisoner and fled inland. Rupert pursued with great 
fury, but failed to overtake them. His chronicler says of these 
natives that the milk of the cattle is their only drink, there being no 
fresh water in the country. ‘ They assuage the cattle’s thirst with 
the inlets of the sea, knowing no other refreshing ’—which appears 
somewhat surprising. 

Rupert himself procured water with a shallop from Argin 
Island, and chartered a Dutch ship to carry to France his prize cargo 
of sugar and ginger. He wrote to Charles, heading his letter ‘ what 
our ship’s company desired me to say to the King.’ In that letter 
he begs his Majesty to make what use he will of the prize money; 
‘in such a case, I dare say, there will be none among us will grumble 
at it. All I humbly beg is . . . that your Majesty be pleased to 
look upon us as having undergone some hazards equal with others. 
Had it pleased God to preserve the Constant Reformation, I had 
loaded the vessel with better goods.’ He also begged that the 
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debts he had contracted at Toulon for the fleet might be satisfied, 
but needless to say this was neglected. Rupert was always 
curiously scrupulous over debts for a man with Stuart blood in 
his veins, and to the non-fulfilment of his honourable request may 
pethaps be traced his quarrel with the young King after his return 
to France. 

They watered at the Cape Verde Islands, and sailed thence to 
Santiago, where the Portuguese governor received them courteously. 
Acting upon his information, Rupert adventured up the Gambia, 
where, despite the perils of the shallows, he secured three English 
and one Spanish prize. From one of these they took a negro named 
Jacus, whom they treated kindly and liberated—a generosity that 
he afterwards repaid. One has glimpses at this time of Rupert 
receiving native monarchs with much state, and one fancies that 
both he and Maurice could still at times be boys at heart. 

Upon their way back to the Cape Verde Islands, Robert Holmes, 
one of Rupert’s most trusty officers, who had landed with a boat’s 
crew, was taken prisoner by natives. Both Princes ‘ extremely 
moved ’ at once dashed ashore to the rescue. Whilst they treated 
with the natives, the negro Jacus gave timely warning that his 
countrymen meditated treachery. A sharp fight began, and Rupert 
was wounded in the breast by a poisoned arrow, which he promptly 
cut out himself with a knife, apparently suffering no ill effects. 
With the help of Jacus, Holmes and the other prisoners were 
rescued, and the Princes retreated to the fleet. Such brisk adven- 
tures seem to have been accepted by them in a most light-hearted 
spirit, but in those days they were still together, to share all chances 
as they came. Afterwards, in the black days that were coming, 
it was very different, when Rupert must tread his path alone. ‘ The 
fidelity of Jacus,’ as the chronicler remarks sententiously, ‘ may 
teach us that heathens are not void of moral honesty.’ Jacus 
himself, that dusky moralist, declined to be taken away by the 
English, averring that he was not in the least afraid to stay. 

Their roving through all these months reads like a most vivid 
romance, but space forbids that it should be recounted here in 
detail. We hear of more English prizes surrendering, and of a Dane 
taken by Maurice and promptly released by Rupert. The little 
fleet separated for a while, and on the voyage to Sal the crew of the 
Revenge overpowered their officers, and sailed her back to England. 
It seems that her captain had been ‘ over covetous’ of men pressed 
out of prizes, and had paid the obvious penalty. From that crew 
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the government in England received, of course, a lurid account ot 

Rupert’s ‘ piracy.’ Near Barbados the Swallow, Rupert’s flagship, 
sprang a leak, and they had to put into Santa Lucia. At Mont. 
serrat they took two small English prizes, but one, proving to be 
the property of a Royalist, was at once released. At Nevis they 
attacked a large scattered fleet of merchantmen, and Rupert’s 
secretary was shot down at his side. The merchantmen were run 
ashore, and no prizes were taken. At the Virgin Islands sharp 
disappointment awaited them. Little or no cassava was to be 
procured, and provisions were running alarmingly short. The 
rations had to be reduced to four ounces of bread a day, but since 
both Princes shared alike with their men there was no grumbling. 
As they turned southwards, near Anguilla, a great gale sprang up, 
scattering the fleet. For two days the Swallow was flung before the 
wind, shaving the rocks of Anagadas as by a miracle, and on the third 
she came in calmer weather to St. Ann in the Virgins. Rupert was 
to learn that the Honest Seaman had been spewed upon the rocks 
at Porto Rico, but of Prince Maurice and his ship no word was ever 
heard again. 

This is that last great grief of Prince Rupert’s to which reference 
has been made. There is little need to dwell upon it or to labour 
the full bitterness of his loss. Anyone who has studied the lives of 
these two will realise that henceforward the world was scarcely the 
same to the brother who was left. I do not think that this is an 
exaggeration ; I believe that there had been more between these two 
than there is between most brothers. They had faced so many 
things together. In the Civil War each had stood steadfastly by 
the other when detraction threatened, each had cared more for the 
other’s welfare than his own. It had been thanks to Rupert that 
Maurice had received commands to which his talents scarcely 
entitled him; and when Rupert had been finally disgraced for a 
while by the King, after Bristol, Maurice had not been moved fora 
moment to complacence by the affectionate letter which he had 
himself received from his Majesty. And afterwards they had sailed 
aviking together, had still shared all perils. And now—well, Rupert 
would know himself to be alone in the world, very drearily alone. 
It is not to be thought that he wore his heart upon his sleeve. 
There was still work to be done, there were still his men to think for. 
Only, when at last all others had abandoned hope, one fancies that 
the sailors would watch with rough sympathy the tall, dark figure 
that paced the deck night after weary night, straining haggard eyes 
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across the purple mysteries of the tropic sea for a sail that would 
never come. 

Now only the Swallow was left of the little fleet, and Rupert 
reluctantly determined to return to France. At Guadeloupe they 
were well received and supplied with wine, and here they took an 
English prize. She was well stored with provisions, and the half- 
starved chronicler alludes to her naively as ‘ Manna from Heaven.’ 
To their surprise and indignation they were fired upon at the 
Azores, and failed to effect a landing. There is proof that Rupert 
was by now an effective sailor. When in chase of two craft upon 
the homeward voyage, we read of him conning the Swallow himself, 
after she had lost ground through the ill-conning of the mates. But 
it appears that his iron constitution had at last almost failed him, 
thanks to grief, arduous responsibility and privation, and vile food. 
‘A present of two hens and a few eggs were very acceptable at 
Finisterre,’ and when in March 1653 he sailed into the Loire his 
health was slowly recovering. The Swallow ran aground in the 
river, and, although he got her off, ‘ she consumed herself,’ writes 
the loyal chronicler, ‘ scorning, after being quitted by Rupert, that 
any inferior person should command her.’ 

One may perhaps confess to a certain sympathy with the 
chronicler and the Swallow. It was no mean feat that came to a 
close upon that day. Privateer or pirate, at the least no single 
charge of cruelty was ever substantiated against the Prince, in all his 
wanderings, and for three years, without previous naval experience 
and with officers not of the best, he had kept the seas with a few 
rotting craft in the teeth of many foes. You may perhaps think, 
as the young King wrote, that his life was of greater worth than the 
sugar, copper, ivory, and gold beneath the Swallow’s hatches. 

But soon enough, of course, the King and his creatures were 
squabbling about the sale and division of that same plunder! Into 
those squabbles, God be praised, one need not enter, nor is it 
necessary to touch upon Rupert’s subsequent wanderings and 
scientific dabblings. In 1660 came the Restoration, and Rupert, 
characteristically forgetful of past injustice, accepted readily the 
King’s cordial invitation that he should make his home in England. 

It is the scantiest justice to record that he was out of place at 
the foulest court in Europe. He was no saint, as many delicately 
written letters in both French and English go to prove, but he 
remained a gentleman to the end of his life. He was austere in 
comparison to Rochester, Buckingham, and the King, and it was not 
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for him to soil his hands in the fashion dear to them. And g0 he 
lived in something like retirement until the Dutch war of 1664, when 
with alacrity he accepted the offer of sea service. 

It was proposed that he should sail with twelve ships against 
De Ruyter on the Guinea coast. Pepys records a meeting with the 
Prince, who remarked, ‘D—— me! I can answer for but one ship, 
and in that I will do my part, for it is not as in an army where a man 
can command everything.’ The fleet was abominably fitted out 
and provisioned as usual, and Rupert came into collision with Pepys, 
not for the last time, but the Dutch evaded him in the Channel and 
the expedition was recalled. It was not until June of the next year 
that he saw actual service again off Lowestoft. The English were 
divided into three squadrons: The Red under the Duke of York; 
the White under Rupert ; and the Blue under Lord Sandwich. The 
rival fleets were of about equal strength, and Rupert in the van 
‘received the charge’ of the Dutch. He held his fire, and then 
broke clean through the opposing line. There followed a general 
and somewhat confused engagement, the Duke of York in the Royal 
Charles maintaining a furious yard to yard fight with the Dutch 
Admiral Opdam in the Concord. About one o’clock the Concord 
blew up, Opdam and almost her entire crew perishing, seven of the 
Dutch ships were destroyed by fire vessels, and the rest broke in 
disorder. The pursuit was not pressed home, much to the anger of 
Rupert and the Lord High Admiral, the Duke of York. James, by 
the way, may have become a coward later in his life, as Macaulay 
insists, but in these days he certainly bore himself well upon the sea. 
In the official report of this fight, Rupert was quite ignored, although 
the seamen engaged are said to have been enthusiastic in his praises. 

The Palatine was shelved for a while in favour of Lord Sandwich, 
who achieved nothing, but in 1666 the command was given to 
Rupert in conjunction with the gallant Duke of Albemarle. The 
King was unwilling that his brother should again venture his person. 
Clarendon says that both Rupert and Albemarle ‘ were men of great 
dexterity and indefatigable industry.’ Albemarle was content to 
leave much to Rupert’s management, and the Prince ever loved to 
rule. They sailed in May, but Rupert was ordered to attempt with 
twenty-four ships to intercept a French fleet, and upon June the 
first Albemarle met De Ruyter in the Downs in greatly superior 
force. This is the famous four days’ battle, and for two days 
Albemarle, with fifty-six ships against eighty-five, was hard put to it 
to hold his own. His one chance lay in the return of Rupert, 
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and about three o’clock on the third day a great roar went up from 
the hard-pressed English as the Prince’s squadron under crowded 
sail came dashing to the rescue. The sailors caught sight of the 
towering, impatient figure upon the poop of the flagship, and they at 
least had ever utter faith in Rupert. He had heard the distant 
fring, and had hastened back upon his own responsibility. Now 
he flung himself into the fight with his old fire, but as the fleets joined 
the Royal Prince ran aground, and was burnt by the Dutch. This 
was ‘a misfortune that touched every heart, for she was the best 
ship ever built, and like a castle at sea.’ Until dark the furious 
wrestle was sustained, to be renewed next day for two wild hours 
before both sides drew off exhausted but with honour. Rupert’s 
coming had undoubtedly saved Albemarle from entire defeat, but 
the latter had maintained magnificently a struggle against crushing 
odds. Eliot Warburton quotes De Witte upon this indecisive 
battle, a sufficiently adequate judge and one certainly not pre- 
judiced in our favour. ‘If the English were beat, their defeat did 
them more honour than all their former victories; our own fleet 
could never have been brought (again into action) after the first day’s 
fight, if they had been in the other’s place ; and I believe none but 
the English could. All that we discovered was, that Englishmen 
might be killed, and English ships burnt, but that English courage 
wasinvincible.’ This isa high tribute, and it should not be forgotten 
that the Dutch ships were fitted out through all this war with lavish 
care, foresight, and skill; whilst the English fleets were at the 
mercy of thievish commissioners and a frivolous, wastrel King. That 
Rupert and his fellow-admirals more than held their own against 
De Ruyter and Van Tromp under such conditions seems to entitle 
them to a higher fame than has been their portion in our naval 
history. 

In the Official Gazette tardy justice was done to Rupert at the 
instance of his secretary. ‘His conduct and presence of mind 
equalled his fearless courage, leading him to change his ship three 
times, setting up his Royal Standard in each of them, to animate his 
own men and brave the enemy.’ The Prince’s secretary wrote: 
‘You have done right to a brave Prince, whose worth will endure 
praise, though I find his ears are too modest to hear his own.’ 

And certainly Rupert appears to have troubled little concerning 
hisown fame. He was far more concerned with his righteous anger 
against the victuallers of the Navy, and was reiterating his com- 
plaints to the King. Pepys was naively troubled by his charges, 
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‘ Fears he may not be able to carry on the business.’ But by July 
the fleet was again at sea, and upon the twenty-fifth it met Van 
Tromp and De Ruyter off the North Foreland. Van Tromp drew 
away with the English rear squadron to be broken by it, and 
De Ruyter’s van and centre were shattered by Rupert after a stub. 
born fight. They drew off with the loss of twenty ships, to be saved 
by shoaling water from entire destruction. This was a brilliant 
victory, cowing even the stiff-necked Dutch, and laying open their 
coast to our attacks. Rupert after the battle promoted a gunner 
who had saved his life at risk of his own. He lingered through 
August about Sole Bay without succeeding in provoking a battle, 
writing constantly to the King that his men were sick for want of 
food. Pepys appears to have grown hardened to these attacks, 
but in October the fleet returned and he was summoned with the 
Naval Commissioners before the King. Pepys adroitly spoke first 
of the condition in which the ships had been brought back, and 
Rupert rose instantly ‘in great heat. He told the King that, 
whatever the gentleman said, he had brought home his fleet in as 
good condition as ever fleet was brought home.’ Rupert was a 
better fighting man than debater, or he would never have allowed 
such an obvious red herring to be drawn across the scent. It was, of 
course, Pepys’ one object to obscure the issue, and divert attention 
from his peculations. The matter dropped for the time, neverthe- 
less Pepys went home much troubled. Rupert with his fiery 
honesty was disconcerting as an enemy to a worthy gentleman 
intent upon making the customary profits. However, the King was 
apathetic, being concerned as usual with pleasanter matters, and the 
charges were not pressed home. 

In 1667 an old wound broke out once more in Rupert’s head, and 
he was very ill, in fact not far short of death. He seems to have 
been aroused by the insulting raid of the Dutch up the Medway, and 
to have hastened to assist in their repulse. In the report which he 
drew up by request of Parliament upon the causes of the late naval 
disaster, he says that if his advice had been taken the dishonour 
at Chatham would have been prevented. And this may well be 
believed. He adds that three times during the war his fleet had 
been upon short allowance of provisions, and he speaks of the 
“horrible neglect ’ of the dockyards. Rupert, it may be said, hada 
characteristic hatred for the Cabal. It was reported that in Council 
he had boxed Arlington’s ears, knocking off his hat and wig. 

The Cabal achieved their revenge in °73 when he was once again 
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given command against the Dutch. They thwarted him and tied 
his hands in every way, and yet once again he ‘ performed wonders.’ 
With the French fleet under D’Estrées he met De Ruyter off 
Schroneveldt. The allies, crowded together in narrow waters, were 
in little order for fighting, and some of the officers counselled 
retreat. ‘ But,’ as the sailors boasted, ‘our Admiral never knew 
what it was to go back!’ Rupert forced the pace as usual, and 
contrived to hold his own, although most wretchedly supported by 
the French. A week later he met De Ruyter once more, and again 
the French hung aloof, ‘ watching their paid English fight for 


~ them!’ Rupert’s own flagship, the Royal Charles, was so crank and 


took in so much water through her ports that her lower tier of guns 
was useless. He managed to break the Dutch line, and pursued 
them for eight hours. He is said to have challenged D’Estrées to a 
duel, but—Rupert’s immense reach, his skill with all weapons, and 
his baresark courage, made him an antagonist whom the most 
valiant gentlemen were not exactly eager to meet. It is significant 
that the scurrilous gossips and satirists of the English court judged 
it wise never to loose their shafts against Rupert, although the King 
and all others were not spared. Upon the Prince’s return to 
England the country and even his Majesty received him with the 
utmost enthusiasm, but Rupert unquestionably set the needs of his 
ships and men before his own personal triumph. His Highness was 
found to be in an exceedingly bad temper, and was reported to have 
been near to using his cane upon the Naval Commissioners when 
they waited upon him ! 

In August 1673, off the Texel, he fought his last battle. His 
French allies were in the van, he himself in the centre, and Spragge 
intherear. The action may be very briefly described. The French 
under D’Estrées did nothing, permitting the squadrons of De Ruyter 
and Banckert to concentrate upon Rupert. Spragge had sworn to 
take Van Tromp alive or dead, and there followed a bloody sea 
duel between the two. Spragge quitted two ships in a sinking 
condition (the Dutch have never been drawing-room fighters upon 
the sea), and as he passed to a third a round shot shattered his boat 
and he was drowned. Rupert sustained for a while a desperate 
battle against long odds, and at last drew clear and away. 

He does not appear to have gone to sea again. As is well known, 
he interested himself in the founding of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and in scientific experiments of all kinds. One has glimpses of him 
working at the forge, with the King and Buckingham lounging idly 
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by, chaffing good humouredly his energy and blackened hands. Byt 
for the most part he led a lonely, almost austere life at Windsor, 
making little secret of his contempt for the smirched butterflies of 
the court. These people were well enough, no doubt, but—they 
jarred upon a man who could remember cleaner days. He had 
outlived most things, all dreams, all hopes, and all ambitions; but 
at least he had his memories. The peasants who met him upon his 
long, solitary, twilight rambles, with ‘a faithful, great, black dog’ 
for sole companion, gave him a reputation for wizardry, remem. 
bering his charmed life, his utter daring, and his mysterious experi. 
ments. One fancies that the lean, stately old man would mark with 
grim amusement their nervous whisperings as he passed ; and then, 
perhaps, as the white river mist crept higher in the darkling fields, 
his thoughts would drift back once more to those gleaming, far off 
days when life yet held youth, and Maurice, and the chance of gay 
adventure on the sea. 
JOHN BaRNETT. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON 


A LETTER FROM 4A SURVIVOR, 1755. 


EDITED BY THE REV. P. H. DITCHFIELD. 


Tae Sicilian tragedy of last year, the complete destruction of 
beautiful cities by seismic agency, the piteous cries of the wounded, 
the gallant rescues and acts of heroism in which our British tars 
played no small or unimportant part, have moved all hearts and 
called forth the active sympathy of our countrymen. The story of the 
horrors lost nothing in the telling. In these days of the ubiquitous 
correspondent of the daily newspapers, few events can occur in the 
inhabited earth without some lynx-eyed and brilliant writer witness- 
ing them and startling the world with a graphic description. When 
a tragedy happens, reporters dart like hawks upon their prey, and 
nothing is hid from the public gaze. A century and a half ago 
aflairs were managed differently. There were few newspapers, 
and fewe. correspondents, and calamities quite as terrible as the 
Messina earthquake found few chroniclers. Hence the gleanings 
fom private papers and family archives are especially valuable, 
and occasionally a fortunate chance unearths a document which 
recalls some half-forgotten event of which many people have heard, 
but few know anything of the details. 

The following graphic description of the earthquake at Lisbon 
isa case in point. A battered manuscript entitled ‘Copy of a 
MS. letter from Mr. Chace, dated Decr. 31, 1755 containing an 
Account of the Earthquake at Lisbon, and his own Sufferings and 
Escape,’ ' has come into the writer’s possession, and some extracts 
from this lengthy document may not be without interest and help 
ws to realise the tragedy of one of the most terrible convulsions of 
Nature the world has ever known. Mr. Chace shall tell his own 
story, but he is rather prolix at times, and some of his reflections 


' This manuscript was presented to me by the late Sir Francis Tress Barry, 
Bart., M.P. The copy of the original letter was made in the year after the earth- 
quake, June 1756. 
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and bemoanings may with advantage be abridged. He begins 
as follows : 


" About three quarters after 9 o’clock in the Morning on Saturday 
the first of November 1755, I was alone in my Bed Chamber four 
stories from the ground, opening a bureau, when a shaking or 
trembling of the Earth (which I knew immediately to be an earth. 
quake) gentle at first, but gradually increasing to greater violence 
alarmed me so much that turning round to look at the Window, the 
Glass seem’d to be falling out ; surprized at the continuation of it, 
and immediately recollecting the miserable fate of Callas in the 
Spanish West Indies, I expected the same would happen then; 
and also remembering that our House was so old & weak, that any 
heavy Carriage passing by made it shake all over, I ran directly up 
into the Urada, to see if the neighbouring Houses were Agitated 
with the same violence : this place (as is Customary in many Houses) 
was a single Room at the Top of the House, with Windows all 
round, the Roof supported by Stone Pillars, it was only one Story 
higher than my Chamber, and commanded a Prospect of some Part 
of the City from the King’s Palace up to the Castle ; I was no sooner 
up the Stairs, than the most horrid Prospect the Imagination can 
form appear’d before my Eyes ; The House began to heave to that 
degree, that to prevent my being thrown down, was obliged to put 
my Arms out of Window, to support myself by the Wall, while 
every Stone in the Walls, separating from each other, and Grinding 
against one another (as did all the Walls of the other Houses with 
variety of different motions) made the most dreadful Tumbling 
Noise ever heard. The adjoining Wall of Mr. Goddard’s Room 
fell first, then followed all the upper part of his House, and every 
other, to as far as I could see towards the Castle ; when turning 
my Eyes quick to the front of the Room (for I thought the whole 
City was sinking into the earth) I saw the Tops of two of the Pillars 
meet, and saw no more ; I had resolved to throw myself upon the 
floor, but suppose I did not, for I immediately felt myself falling, 
and then, (for I know not how long after) just as if waking from a 
Dream with confused Ideas, I found my Mouth stuffed full of 
something, which with my left hand I strove to get out, and not 
being able to breathe freely, struggled till my Head was quite dis- 
incumbered from the Rubbish ; in the doing this, I came to myself 
again, and recollecting what had happen’d, suppos’d the Earth- 
quake to be over, and from what I had so lately seen, expected to 
find the whole City fallen to the Ground, and myself at the Top 
of the Ruins ; when attempting to look about me I saw four high 
Walls near Fifty Feet above me (the Place where I lay being 
about Ten Feet in Length & scarce Two Feet wide) nor could I 
perceive Door or Window in any of them. Astonish’d to the last 
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degree at my Situation, I remember’d that there was such a place 
between the Houses, and having seen the upper part of both fall, 
concluded that either the Inhabitants must be all destroy’d, or at 
least no probability of their looking down in Time enough for 
my preservation ; so that struck with Horror at the Shocking 
Thought of being Starv’d to Death immediately in that manner, 
[remained Stupified till the still following Tiles & Rubbish made 
me seek for shelter under a small Arch in the narrow Wall opposite 
my Head as I lay, at the bottom of which there appear’d to be a 
little Hole quite through it upon my approach ; dragging myself 
out of the Rubbish, I found it to be much larger than I imagin’d, 
& getting in my Head and Arms first, by degrees pull’d all my 
Body after, and fell about two feet into a small dark place, arch’d 
over at the Top, which I suppos’d to be only a support of the two 
Walls, till feeling about, found on one Side a narrow palfsage that 
led me round a place like an Oven, into a little Room, where stood 
a Portugueze Man cover’d with Dust, who the Moment he saw me 
coming in that way, starting back & crofsing himself all over cried 
out as their Custom is, when much surpriz’d, Jesus, Mary & Joseph 
who are you ? where do you come from? which being informed, 
he plac’d me in a Chair, this done, clasping his hands together : He 
lifted them and his Eyes together to ye Cieling in shew of the 
utmost distrefs or concern. This made me examine myself which 
before I had no leisure to do. 


Mr. Chace then describes in detail his injuries, a broken arm, 
a shoulder dislocated, and divers wounds and bruises. Another 
shock came, accompanied by falling houses and the screams of the 
people. He made his way to the street, and found the people all on 
their knees praying and covered with dust. He walked a little way 
and then his strength failed and he lay prostrate in the street. He 
was discovered by a friendly German merchant—Mr. John Ernest 
Jorg—who took compassion on him and conveyed him and other 
friends to his garden, which seemed to be the only safe place. As 
he lay on a bed in a room another shock occurred, and he was 
covered with dust and falling plaster. The English surgeon, 
Mr. Scarfton, was sent for but could not be found, and Mr. Chace’s 
friends tried their best to dress his wounds. Fires broke out which 
added greatly to the horror of the scene, and were destined to cause 
future terrible dangers. 


About two O’Clock, the Earth having enjoyed some little 
Respite, the Cloud of Dust was difsipated, & the Sun appearing, 
we began to hope the worst was over ; as indeed it was with regard 
to Earthquakes ; but still every succeeding Shock, tho’ it did little 
45—2 
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harm, was attended with the same dread and Terror as the former 
great Ones, not knowing to what lengths it might proceed. However 
this made the People in the Garden, consisting of English, Irish, 
Dutch & Portugueze, recover Spirits enough to think of attempting 
to get out of the ruinous City ; when Mr. Jorg wholly intent upon 
afsisting every Body, desir’d them only just to stay to eat some 
Fish he had order’d to be got ready, and they would then be better 
enabled to bear any future Fatigue ; to oblige his great Care, I eat 
a little without any other Inclination, imagining from the painful 
condition I was in, a very few Hours more would relieve me from 
any further cares. 


Mr. Jorg proved himself a ministering angel, rescuing several 
people, amongst others an old lame lady who would probably 
have perished had he not thought of her. Mr. Chace begged to be 
carried out of the city, but all the servants had fled, and as they said 
the city was destroyed, the German advised him to stay where he 
was. From the window of his room he saw the flames spreading in 
all directions and apparently very near to the house. He thought 
himself abandoned as he heard no sounds in the house. He resolved 
if that were his fate to cast himself down from the gallery and put 
an end to his excessive misery at once. By the help of two chairs 
he dragged himself to the door, and on opening discovered his friend, 
who with the lame lady and two others were waiting to discover 
what Fate had in store for them. At eleven o'clock Mr. Jorg 
thought it was time to go, and with great composure went for his 
hat and cloak and brought a cap and quilt for the wounded English- 
man. He was carried in a chair ; someone holding a torch led the 
way down a narrow alley at the bottom of which was the church of 
a convent of friars, wherein he saw lighted candles upon the high 
altar and ‘the Friars very busy in their Church Dresses, and in 
the porch lay some dead bodies.’ 

The Church of St. Mary Magdalen stood firm, and in Silver 
Smiths’ Street there were no houses quite fallen, but the people 
were busy throwing bundles into the street. At the great square, 
the Terreiro de Pace, he saw the King’s palace, which occupied 
one side of it, slowly burning.. He was placed under a stall. 


To find myself then so much beyond all expectation, so suddenly 
relieved from the constant Apprehension of falling Houses, and 
Danger of the Fire (as I thought at least) when I was in the greatest 
Distrefs and had given up all for lost, rais’d my Spirits to that 
Degree that now for the first Time, notwithstanding the great 
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Pain Igwas in, I began to hope that it was pofsible still to live, 
till new Terrors employ’d my Thoughts, for ye People, all full of 
the’Notion of its being the Day of Judgment & willing therefore 
to be employed in good Works, had loaded themselves with 
Crucifixes & Saints ; and Men and Women equally the same, were 
during the Intervals between the Shocks, either singing Litanies 
or cruelly tormenting the dying with religious Ceremonies: & 
whenever the Earth trembled were all on their Knees, roaring out, 
Misericordia in the most dismal Voice imaginable. The fear then 
that my Condition might excite their Piety at such a Time when all 
Government was at an end, & it was impofsible to guefs what way 
their Furious Zeal might take against the worst of Criminals, an 
Heretick, made me dread the approach of every Person. Add to 
this, that the Case de Pedra, or Stone Key adjoining to the Square 
had already sunk & the least rising of the Water would overflow us 
all; with such reflections, having pafsed about two Hours (during 
which Time Mr. Jorg and his Family were come to the Square to Mr. 
Graves’s Family) the Fire was now almost opposite & under the 
Shed, which had at first been quite crouded, while now no Body 
was left but myself when I heard a Cry of beat down the Cabana, 
or Stalls (some of which it seemg had taken fire) and telling all that 
were under to get out; they began immediately to knock down 
that where I lay : with the greatest difficulty I just got myself out 
before it tumbled down and meeting with Mr. Jorg & another 
Person they carried me to Mr. Graves’s Family, & laid me on their 
Bundles. Mrs. Graves I found to be of the common Opinion that 
it was the Last Day : and attempting to persuade her to the con- 
trary, She told me it was but of little importance to Us, as the 
Fire was just approaching to the Gunpowder Shops opposite, & 
she expected they would blow up every moment. 


Happily the three explosions proved harmless, though the reports 
were very loud. On Sunday morning at 5 a.m. the wind changed 
and blew the flames in the direction of the square. Some black 
servants carried Mr. Chace to the part opposite the Custom 
House, but this soon blazed up, and another retreat had to be 
discovered. 

At nine o’clock the sun was shining brightly and several boats 
came to the shore and carried off many of the people. The dis- 
tressed merchant and his friends betook themselves to the water- 
side, but found it impossible to embark, as directly the boat touched 
the landing-place it was immediately filled by an eager crowd. 
The fire followed them, creeping along the low buildings near the 
harbour and blazing up by means of a large quantity of timber 
stored there. They retreated to the square, where they were greeted 
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by a shower of ashes. Mr. Chace was compelled to cover his face 
with his quilt. Then two Chaise Machos, or mules, whose harness 
had caught fire, began to career madly up and down the square, 
galloping over the unfortunate people who screamed. Then his 
quilt caught fire, but some kind friend snatched it away and 
stamped out the flames. They then sought a more secure position 
at a corner of the square. 


About an Hour afterwards the Fire still gaining upon Us, my 
Figure excited the Pity of a Portugueze Woman, to begin her Prayers 
in a Melancholy Tone, holding a Crucifix close over my Head, and 
the People on their Knees forming a Circle round us, join’d with 
her : as this was what I had all along expected would happen, | 
waited the event with the utmost Anxiety, & had determin’d to 
pretend being Senselefs, when She abruptly stopt, and immediately 
the dismal Roar of Misericordia, always usual with the Earth 
quakes (of which there had been several uncounted by me since the 
Fire had become the more threatening Danger) made me expect 
another Shock, but not perceiving any trembling at all, I was the 
more surpriz’d at it, and venturing to open my Quilt, I saw all 
kneeling down, and that great Square full of Flames, for the People 
from the Adjoining Streets had fill’d it with Bundles, and as the 
Fire increas’d, had taken themselves only away : these were now all 
on Fire, excepting just our Corner, and under the Palace Walls, 
where Mr. Graves’s Family had return’d to; but as the Wind 
blew very fresh & drove the Flames in Sheets of Fire close slanting 
over our Heads, expecting them every minute to seize upon us, | 
lost all my Spirits, and again abandoning myself to despair, thought 
it was still impofsible after so many escapes to avoid that sort of 
Death I had so much dreaded. 


Happily the wind abated and the flames burned upright and 
made no further progress. Hope revived, and Mr. Chace felt hungry. 
An Irishwoman recognised him and gave him some melon and bread 
and water. Mr. Jorg also brought him some food, carried him on 
his back to the little company of Mr. Graves’s family, and there left 
him. The writer expresses deep gratitude to his German bene- 
factor, who had saved his life several times, but had at last deserted 
him when his chief dangers were over. He became very uneasy, 
not knowing upon whom to rely in his helpless condition. He 
requested Mr. Graves to give him a passage in his boat, but was 
refused on the ground that the boat would be entirely filled with his 
family.| However, he obtained the services of a black servant, 
whom he sent to secure a place in one of the boats. He gave him 
36s., all the money he had, for his conveyance up the river to the 
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Convent of Madre de Deos and thence to the house of his friend 


Mr. Hake. 

About 3 O’Clock as I suppose, we began to hear a most dreadful 
Rumbling Noise under Ground, which seem’d to me to proceed 
from the Ruins of the Palace, as if the Harth had open’d there & the 
River was rushing in & forcing great Stones along with it. The 
cause of it however I could not learn, but it continu’d when I came 
away. 


The ‘black boy’ returned with the satisfactory news that 
he had secured a place in a boat, and carried the writer on his back 
into a large boat full of people and laid him upon a board in the 
centre of it. A priest came along and trod upon his lame leg, 
causing him intense agony, but the coolness of the water revived 
him. He had much trouble with the watermen, who refused to 
convey him to his destination, stopping at the Riberia or Fish 
Market, and again at the Horse Guards at the end of the city. 
They called him ‘ an Heretick and his Blacks Devils.’ 

At length, after divers adventures which it would be tedious to 
narrate, Mr. Chace arrived at the house of his friend Mr. Hake, who 
received him with joy as one returned from the grave. They 
carried him into a sort of tent made with carpets, under a-vine walk, 
where three beds were placed. The King’s farrier, who was a 
famous bone-setter, was sent for, and examined his wounds, finding 
that the arm only was broken ; but they did not discover the dislo- 
cation of the shoulder, which caused him much agony. However, 
his condition was far better than he expected. But there were many 
dangers. Bands of starving people were clamouring for bread, 
threatening to burst in upon them, so that they were obliged to 
eat their victuals by stealth. Terrible reports of murders and 
robberies reached their ears, and all government had ceased to exist. 
However, at length Mr. Hake and his family with Mr. Chace were 
conveyed on board the good ship Zagus (Captain John Allen) on 
November 29, and set sail for England. 


Thus far have I endeavour’d to describe most minutely every 
Accident that happen’d to me, as likewise the Hopes & Fears 
occasioned by them whether Deprefs’d or Magnified by my debili- 
tated state of Body. I know not therefore, only can say that after 
I got into the Street the General Difstres painted upon every 
ghastly countenance made but little reflection necefsary to suppose 
the nearest Relations would be unable to afsist each other; & from 
the short examination I had made of myself, thought it was of little 
consequence to me: therefore at once resolv’d, Silently, without a 
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Murmur, to resign myself to the Will of the Supreme Governor of 
all Things, humbly hoping by my Patience in Suffering what he wa 
pleas’d to Inflict, to make some Atonement for my Faults: no 
indeed could the vehement noisy supplications of the Disabled tend 
to anything else at such a Time as that, except only to increase the 
general Horror. How great then must be my Thankfulnels to 
Divine Providence for raising me up afsistance (not only unask’d, 
but even unhop’d) amongst people almost Strangers to me, especially 
Mr. Jorg (with whom I had but a slight acquaintance) who like a 
Guardian Angel appear’d always to afsist me in the utmost 
Extremities. 

Sometime afterwards, I learnt that no part of our House fell 
except the Urada, where I was, nor were any of the Family kill’, 
only the House-keeper & one man servant were much hurt by the 
falling of the Urada upon them as they were going out of the House, 
The Cieling of the upper Story was however so much shatter’d that 
they were afraid to venture into any of the Rooms. _It is universally 
agreed that all the mischief proceeded from the 3 first Shocks of 
the Earthquake, which were attended with a tumbling sort of Motion 
like the Waves of the Sea, that it was Amazing the Houses resisted 
so long as they did. No Place, or Time, could have been mor 
unlucky for the miserable People; the City was full of narrow 
Streets, the Houses strong Built & High, which falling fill’d up all 
the Pafsages. The Day of All Saints, with them a great Holiday, 
when all the Altars in the Churches were lighted up with many 
Candles, just at the time when they were the fullest of People; 
most of them fell immediately ; the Streets were likewise throng’d 
with People going to & from their Churches, many of whom must 
have been destroy’d by the falling of the Tops of the Houses only. 
It would be impofsible to pretend to describe justly the universal 
Horror & Distrefs that every where took place. Many sav’d them- 
selves by going upon the Water, whilst many found there the Death 
they hop’d to have avoided. Some were wonderfully preserved by 
getting to the Tops of their Houses, more (as much so) by retiring 
to the Bottoms of them, others again were unhurt imprison’d under 
the Ruins of theirs, others to be burnt alive,’ in short Death in 
every shape soon grew familiar to the Eye. The River is said ina 
most wonderful manner to have risen & fallen several Time 
successively ; at one Time threatening to overflow these parts 
the City, & directly afterwards leaving the ships almost aground in 
the middle of the River, shewing Rocks that had never been known 
before.? The duration of the first Shock (which came without any 


Whilst two Dutchmen in particular were said to have escaped by the Fire 
coming to the Ruins of their Houses, and Lighting them thro’ Pafsages they would 
not otherwise have found out.’ 

? «It’s said Captn. Clies once actually deserted his Packet, thinking she musi 
be lost.’ 
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warning except a great noise heard by the People just by the Water 
side) is variously reported, but by none made lefs than three 
Minutes & a Half, at the latter end of it. I was (I suppose) thrown 
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led tend over the Wall & fell about four stories between the Walls, where 
pase the I must have been but a little Time, if it was the second Shock I felt 
nels to in the Portugueze Man’s House, which was said to have happen’d 





at 10 O’Clock (tho’ by some People it is confounded with the first) 
therefore I think it could not be the third I felt at Mr. Jorg’s 
House, for as it was at 12 O’Clock, I must have remain’d a long time 
in the Street, which appear’d to me instead of 2 Hours (as it must 
have been, if it had been between the 2nd. & 3rd. Shocks) scarcely 
a} of an Hour From Mr. Jorg’s House which was in the same Street 
with our own call’d Pedra Negras, situated upon the Hill leading 
to the Castle. I saw the middle part of the City to the King’s 
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Fuse Palace, & from thence up the Hill opposite to us leading to the 
‘d that Bairo-Castle, containing a number of Parishes, all in one great 
ersally Blaze. Three Times I thought myself inevitably lost, the Ist. 
ks of when I saw all the City moving like the Water, the 2nd. when I 
Motion found myself shut up between four Walls, the 3rd. when with the 






vast fire [ thought myself abandoned in Mr. Jorg’s House, and even 
in the Square (where I remained ye Saturday Night & Sunday, 
the almost continual trembling of the Earth, as well as the sinking 
of the great Stone Quay, adjoining to this Square at the third great 
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up all 
aay Shock at 12 O’Clock) cover’d as it was said with 300 People, or 
many perhaps more justly with 150 who were endeavouring to get into 
eople Boats, & were Boats & all swallow’d up,' made me fearful least the 
rong'd Water had under-min’d it, & that at every succeeding Shock, we 
must should likewise ; or else as the Ground was low & even with the 
- only. Water, the least rising of it would overflow us. Full of these 
versal Terrors, as well as the Distrefses already mention’d, it more than 
them: once occurr’d to me that the Inquisition with all its utmost Cruelty 
Death could not have invented to have so much variety of Tortures for the 
ed by Mind,” as we were then suffering. Could the general consternation 
tiring have been lefs, not only many Lives, but even effects might have 
ander been sav’d, for the Fire did not till Sunday Morning reach the 
th in Custom House, which stood next the Water Side, & had large open 
1 ina places on each side of it & in some parts was 2 Day getting to them : 
‘mes but the King’s Soldiers, among whom were many Foreign Deserters 
ts of who instead of afsisting the People, turn’d Plunderers, adding to 
nd in the Fires (as some before their Execution confefs’d) already too 
nown numerous from the fallen Houses, for no Fire came out of the 
; an 

: ' «And which was the reason so few Boats ventur’d upon the River for some 
e Fire time after.’ 
would * «The earnest neglected Supplications of the Disabled, as well as the noisy 


Prayers of the People, who thought it to be the Day of Judgment, added to the 


must general Distraction.’ 
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Ground, nor were there any openings of the Earth, except the Quay 
already mention’d was one; but every where innumerable Cracks, 
from many of which were thrown out Water & Sand. The King 
sent directly to the nearest Garrisons for his Troops upon whose 
arrival order was restored, and the Butchers and Bakers dispers’d 
about to provide for the People, who were not permitted to remove 
farther from the City without Palses: the common People were 
immediately fore’d by the Soldiers to bury the Dead Bodies, the 
Stench growing so noisome that bad consequences were apprehended 
from it. 

The Judges were likewise scatter’d about, with orders to execute 
all upon the Spot, that were found guilty of Murder or Theft.' The 
Heart of the City (the Richest part of it) was burnt, the Suburbs, 
which are very large escap’d & have since been repair’d. All the 
Towns and Villages round about, suffer’d more or les. Several 
were not only thrown down & then burnt, but afterwards quite over- 
flowed. It was strongly felt at Porto, 150 Miles to the North & even 
at Madrid 300 Miles from Lisbon; every Palace to the South 
suffer’d greatly: the Royal Palace & Convent at Mafra was not 
thrown down, nor the grand Aqueduct: the Royal Family were at 
Belem, where they most commonly resid’d, it was said a large stone 
graz’d the Queen’s Neck as she went down Stairs, none of them 
however were hurt. The Portugueze ran to two extreams from the 
first, making the number of their City to be much greater than it 
really was; & on the other hand as much diminishing the number 
of People lost ; the former they insisted could not be so little as 
350,000, but Mr. Hake from many Years residence in the place, 
thinks 250,000 to be the outside ; & the latter they are desirous of 
concealing from political Views, I suppose, therefore it is not likely 
it will ever be known. In one of their best accounts since publish’d, 
it is computed at about 15,000, but Mr. John Bristow Junr. has 
told me, which he had from the very best Authority (as I imagine 
from the Secretary of State) that the Number of the Dead found & 
buried was 22,000 & odd Hundreds ; in which case as there must 
have remained still more under the Ruins, the Computation 
would be moderate at 50,000 People lost by the Earthquake. 

There were 69 British Subjects kill’d upon that occasion (as by 
a list of names since handed about) most of whom were Irish Roman 
Catholicks, only about 12 or 13 English out of near 300,? a most 


1 * It was said before we left the City, that there were about 80 Bodies hanging 
upon Gibbets round about the City. The Ships were several of them search’d 
& not allow’d to leave the Harbour without permifsion.’ 

? «Mrs. Hake, Sister to Sir Charles Hardy was kill’d by the falling of the Front 
of her own House, after she had got into the Street, her Body was found under the 
Rubbish three Months afterwards, not at all chang’d. Mr. Giles Vincent, Mr. 
John Legay, Junr. his Wife and Infant Daughter, Mr. Theobald and four others, 
were all Lost in Mr. Legay’s Junr. House. Mrs. Sherman suppos’d to be burnt, 
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moderate number in proportion to the general Lofs, which I presume 

was greatly owing (next to Divine Providence) to the Distance most 
of them were at from the Streets where the Destruction was almost 
over before they could well arrive. It is almost inconceiveable as 
well as inexprelsible the great Joy it gave us to meet with one 
another ; each thinking the other to be in a manner risen from the 
Dead, and both having a wonderful Escape to relate ; all equally 
satisfied to have preserv’d their Lives only, without desiring any- 
thing further : but in a short time the prospect of Living, restor’d 
the cares of Life along with it, the melancholy Consequences making 
them regret the same Stroke had not depriv’d them of both Life as 
well as Fortune. As for the Portugueze they were fully employed 
ina sort of religious Madnels : lugging about Saints without Heads 
or Arms, telling one another in a most piteous manner how they met 
with such misfortunes & if by chance they met in their way a 
Bigger, throwing their oun aside, they hawl’d away the greater 
Might of Holinefs, all kifsing those of each other they encounter’d ; 
their clergy saying it was a Judgment upon them for their Wicked- 
nefs, they thought it was almost Impious for them to try to take 
care of themselves & many of them call’d it fighting against Heaven, 
but the Officer upon Guard at the Mint, with the greatest Courage 
& resolution imaginable remain’d there three Days, & by beating 
down the Buildings round about preserv’d it from the Fire. How- 
ever the King rewarded him as his Merit highly deserv’d. At last 
a Miracle brought them tolerably to themselves, perform’d as was 
suppos’d by us, by a secret Order from Court ; for in the middle of 
the Night the Virgin Mary was seen sitting among the Flames, 
waving a White Handkerchief to the People from the Ruins! of a 
Church of a famous Convent of Hers,’ call’d our Lady of Pentia da 
Franca, situated upon the Top of a very high Hill; this was imme- 
diately declar’d to be a forgiveneis of all their past Offences, & a 
Promise of Life. It was said the Queen of Spain immediately sent 
her Brother a large remittance of cash, & that the King wrote a 
letter with his own Hand, not only offering his Treasure and his 
troops, but to come himself in Person if necefsary. Other countries 
made some very trifling offers, but the Portugueze People of all 
Denominations fix’d their Hopes upon England from the very first, 
most confidently expecting all manner of Afsistance from thence ; 
nor would they have been much deceiv’d, had the Winds prov’d but 
as favourable as the Intention of the English. 


not being able to follow her Maid Servant thro’ a narrow Pafsage. Mrs. Perochon, 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Hutchins &c. lost. Mr. Holford had both his legs broke & was 
carried into a Church, which was afterwards burnt. Mr. Branfill’s Housekeeper, 
Mrs. Hufsey who had lived many Years with my Father was taken up alive out of 
the Ruins, but died soon after.’ 


' «Just thrown down by the Earthquake.’ 2 «Of Fryars.’ 




















THE BLACK COCKADE. 


UNPUBLISHED REMINISCENCES OF A FRENCH EMIGRE. 


Up the long straight finger of the peninsula of Quiberon runs, as 
inexorable as destiny, one of the most suggestive little roads in the 
world—the road to Auray. Whether it crosses the bare, stone- 
walled, windmilled country round Quiberon itself, or slips through 
the astonishingly narrow neck of land where Fort Penthiévre still 
rears its grass-grown counterscarp, or engages itself among the fir- 
coppices of the mainland, it is always the same, heartbreaking in 
its monotony and its memories. Along that road, on the afternoon 
of July 21, 1795, disarmed, half stripped, and drenched with rain, 
the broken remnants of nine regiments of émigrés tramped between 
their guards towards Auray and death. This is the story of an 
émigré who, though he saw it, had the fortune never to tread that 
road. 

He was born at Verdun in Lorraine in June 1765—the eldest 
son of Jean-Baptiste-César Catoire and Madeleine Henry his wife. 
The elder Catoire, father of three sons and four daughters, seems to 
have held some small post in the revenue. Our hero (who, curiously 
enough, never mentions his own Christian name) was put to school 
at ten years of age, and, according to himself, made passable progress 
in his studies, though his grammar, not to speak of his spelling, does 
not indicate any high level of attainment.! When he was ‘en 
seconde ’ his father’s uncle, who had a living in his gift, announced 
his intention of resigning it to his great-nephew. The boy was 
therefore taken to Rheims to receive the tonsure, but did not take 
orders, and returned to his native town to finish his studies until 
such time as his great-uncle should resign him the living, which 
he did in 1789. But the young layman did not long enjoy his 
benefice,—in which, after a custom once usual enough, but then 
dying out, he would instal a vicaire,—for next year the civil oath of 
allegiance was demanded from the clergy, and young Catoire, 
though only, as he says, ‘ simple tonsuré,’ saw no way of avoiding 
what was to him ‘]’abominable serment’ but by enlisting. Like 


' His language is much the spoken French of country districts to-day. 
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Aramis of immortal memory, he exchanged the cassock, which 
certainly hung on him but loosely, for the sword, and entered as a 
cadet in the line regiment of Royal-Vaisseaux, then in garrison 
at Verdun. 

Nearly all the French infantry regiments were by this time 
disaffected, and though Royal-Vaisseaux seems from the sequel 
to have been an exception, it was a distinctly insubordinate corps.! 
Shortly after Catoire had joined it was ordered to Sedan, where a 
sojourn of some months brought the recruit into relation with an 
event even more painful to his convictions than the civil oath. It 
was June 1791, and along the road from Clermont to Varennes, some 
thirty-five miles away, a large yellow berline, piled with luggage, 
was making its way towards Montmédy, the frontier, and safety. 
How news of a secret so well kept could have got to Sedan in the 
time is not clear, but Royal-Vaisseaux suddenly received marching 
orders, ostensibly for Sarrelouis. In reality it was leaving Sedan, 
as Catoire soon found out to his horror, ‘ to arrest our poor King.’ 
Whether the bulk of the regiment disliked their errand or no their 
colonel, the Comte de Gouvernet, was a staunch Royalist, and it 
was the officers who, according to Catoire, had recourse to the 
extraordinary expedient of substituting cartridges filled with onion- 
seed for the powder which was served out to the men. Naturally 
this priming ‘ n’eut pas son effet,’ as Catoire complacently observes, 
but in any case it was not used. Counter-orders reached Royal- 
Vaisseaux on the road, for the postmaster of Ste. Ménehould, aided 
by destiny, had proved sufficient to overthrow all Bouillé’s careful 
plans for his sovereign’s escape. 

The arrest of the King lay heavy on Catoire’s heart for more 
than a year, and when, about July 1792, finding himself with his 
battalion (the first) as near Verdun as Marville, he got leave of 
absence to visit his home, he evidently intended his congé to be 
final. By not rejoining his regiment he came in for the siege of 
his native town by the Prussians, the result of France’s declaration 
of war in April against their allies the Austrians. The Prussians 
crossed the frontier on August 19; on August 23 Longwy capitu- 
lated, and six days later Verdun was formally in a state of siege. 

' Early in the year, when in garrison at Lille, it had taken a principal part 
in the forcible introduction into that town of a large quantity of contraband 
spirit. In April a collision had occurred with the chasseurs de Normandie, and in 
the course of an eight-hours’ fight seven soldiers and some townsmen had been 


killed, while the chasseurs had subsequently to stand a three days’ siege in the 
citadel. 
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Surrounded on all sides by its vine-clad slopes, it was an ill Place 
to defend. When it refused, on August 31, to surrender, Brunswick 
bombarded it all night. Yet there were Royalist sympathisers— 
like Catoire himself—in town and garrison, and even the council of 
defence was divided. It was plain at least to Beaurepaire, the 
commandant, which way the tide was setting, and in the dark of 
the morning of September 2 he blew out his brains rather than 
sign the capitulation which he foresaw. His suicide did not avert 
the surrender. Later in the same day the young Marceau bore to 
Brunswick the town’s acceptance of his terms—an inauspicious 
beginning of a brief and brilliant career. Later still the defenders 
marched out and the Prussians entered. 

Catoire must have been in Verdun through the siege. He 
states that he remained hidden in his home from September 3 to 
October 15 ; and it may be true that he somewhat unaccountably 
concealed himself the day after the Prussians entered, but he can 
hardly have obtained leave of absence from his regiment on that 
date, and he could not have got in during the investment. But 
his memory for dates is not good, though he is prodigal of them. 
However it may be, he evidently remained in hiding all through 
the Prussian occupation, not emerging, apparently, even at the 
entry of the King’s brothers with their train of Royalists. Three 
days after the invaders withdrew—on October 12—he was 
denounced to the authorities by the curé of his parish, a ‘ con- 
stitutional’ priest. He did not wait for the stroke of vengeance, 
and therein he did wisely, for, as a deserter, he was certainly more 
culpable than the women and girls who, some eighteen months 
later, paid on the scaffold the price of their visit to the Prussian 
camp. The story of the ‘ Virgins of Verdun ’—how, dressed in 
white, they played something the part of our own Maids of Taunton, 
presenting the invader not with a Bible, but with sweetmeats and 
flowers, may be inaccurate in detail, but the fate of the victims is 
not a fiction. More fortunate, the cadet of Royal-Vaisseaux started 
at once for the frontier. He got as far as the little town of Bouillon, 
and there was arrested by four gendarmes. Fifteen days in prison 
followed, at the end of which a court-martial condemned him, not 
to a firing-party, but to the guillotine. 

That Catoire should perish untimely on the scaffold was not, 
however, the design of Providence, which, ‘ reserving me, perhaps,’ 
as he quaintly says, ‘for another occasion,’ inspired his jailor, a 
person of Royalist sympathies, to connive at his escape. By means 
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of two sheets knotted together the young man let himself down one 
night from the window of his prison, and gaining the frontier by 


. unfrequented roads, made his way to that focus of emigration, 


(oblentz. But Coblentz was no longer the refuge which it had 
been. Custine’s successes, and his threatening neighbourhood at 
Mayence, were scattering most of its floating population. Yet 
(atoire was at Coblentz for the next ten months or so, though 
of his manner of life there he gives no hint. Probably he found 
existence far from easy. In the end, like the majority of the 
émigrés, he enlisted, and at Maestricht exchanged the white and 
red uniform of Royal-Vaisseaux, with its blue facings, for the light 
blue and black and white of the Légion de Damas, and fastened to 
his shako not the white, but the black cockade. 

The corps of émigrés which Catoire joined was in process of being 
raised, for Dutch service in the Allied Army, by the Comte Etienne 
de Damas. It consisted of two companies of chasseurs nobles 
and four of fusiliers. As Catoire was not nobly born, he was 
presumably enrolled in the latter. Two of these came from the 
Irish regiments of France, so that in the muster rolls of Damas the 
names of O’Meara, Macdermott, and Geoghegan shouldered those 
of Savignac and Cardon Vidampierre. Not being in French 
service, but in the pay of the Allies, the Légion de Damas and the 
hussars of Béon (raised at the same time, and fated to serve side 
by side) were obliged to wear the black cockade, an emblem 
common to the British and Austrian troops alike. The expression 
émigrés & cocarde notre distinguished the émigré regiments which 
had served on the Continent—such as those of Damas, Béon, 
Périgord, Rohan, Salm, and Loyal-Emigrant—from those raised 
later in England and flung directly on to French soil. 

The newly formed corps left Maestricht in September 1793 for 
Maubeuge, on the French side of the Hainault border, which the 
Austrians were besieging with 14,000 men. The covering army 
contained nearly twice that number, while Frederick Duke of York, 
with Austrian as well as British troops, had the task of protecting 
Flanders along a forty-five-mile front. 

It would be impossible to give in a very short space the chief 
events of the Allied campaign of 1793-5 in the Netherlands, and 
wearisome—though feasible—to trace week by week the share 
borne by the Légion de Damas. It is enough to say that the 
English and Austrians were gradually driven back from the Austrian 
Netherlands to the United Provinces—in more modern phrase 
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from Belgium to Holland—and were finally obliged to abandon 
even the latter. If it be permitted to conceive of the Low Countries 
as a tree of a slightly pyramidal shape, with rivers for branches, 
then the motions of the Allies—and more particularly of the 
English—resemble those of a bird forced by the advance of a 
larger animal to flit upwards from branch to branch. From the 
Sambre they withdrew to the Scheldt, from the Scheldt they fell 
back on the Maas, from the Maas they were driven on to the great 
Rhine mouths, the Waal and the Leck, and from these to the last 
and perpendicular bough, the Yssel. After that they flew off the 
tree altogether. 

Into this war of outposts and sieges, of harassing retreats and 
comfortless bivouacs, the ex-soldier of Royal-Vaisseaux disappears 
for the next year and a half. The personal note, however, rises 
sometimes to the surface in his short, dry and somewhat inaccurate 
account of the campaign, as when he speaks of Brabant, ‘ cette 
misérable et funeste province, oi j’ai essuié bien de la misére,’ or 
blames Prince Frederick Josias of Coburg-Saalfeldt, the Austrian 
commander-in-chief, for throwing away the victory at Fleurus. 
Fortunately other wearers of the black cockade have been more 
communicative. Two in particular stand out in excellence and 
contrast—the level-headed Tercier, who, with twenty years of 
service and the rank of captain behind him, entered as a volunteer 
in the chasseurs nobles of Damas, and the young hussar of the 
Légion de Béon, the Comte de Neuilly, through whose entrancing 
pages a high-spirited boy of seventeen rides laughing at danger and 
privation with even more than traditional French wit and grace. 

There was need enough of buoyancy of soul, or of the spirit 
which gave the Vendean peasant his first amazing victories—the 
spirit which brought all Damas and Béon to their knees in thank- 
fulness in the church of Waterloo after a hot and difficult retreat, 
which moved even the light-hearted Neuilly, crossing himself with 
his comrades when their chaplain gave them all absolution i 
extremis as the first cannon were heard at Rouveroy. For war 
had hard conditions for the French exiles. They were fighting 
against their countrymen side by side with their hereditary foes, 
under the orders of a Dutch, an Austrian, or a British prince or 
general; and Riese, Haddick, Sztaray, Abercromby, Harcourt, 
Guezeau, with whom they served in turn, were commanders equally 
foreign to them. In that heterogeneous army they had strange 
comrades in arms. Damas was once encamped with a Croat 
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iment, whose insubordination and marauding instincts had to be 
checked by summary measures. Culprits were hoisted up to the 
top of a tree and thence allowed to fall three times to the ground, 
the third, if not an earlier, fall being fatal. ‘This punishment,’ 
observes Tercier briefly, ‘is cruel.’ At the sack of Thuin the bodies 
of the slain burnt in a horrible bonfire, nourished with faggots and 
the town records, round the tree of liberty : ‘ it was our Croats and 
Wallachians who had had this pretty idea,’ comments Neuilly. 
In its own ranks, unknown to most of its members, the Légion de 
Damas numbered a woman, the ‘Chevalier de Haussey,’ fighting 
with her husband, M. de Bennes, and passing for his brother, sur- 
viving his death by her side at the defence of the canal of Louvain, 
and escaping, with a man disguised as a woman, from the Repub- 
lian prisons after Quiberon. A French foot soldier whom the 
Comte de Neuilly cut down in self-defence before Thuin turned out 
to be a woman too. 

Nor did the émigrés run merely the customary risks of battle. 
Their countrymen refused to treat them as prisoners of war, shoot- 
ing them out of hand when captured, and always exempting them 
from the capitulation of a surrendered town. After the garrison 
of Nieupoort had marched out (July 19, 1794) Moreau kept the 
thirty wounded volunteers of Loyal-Emigrant whom he found in 
the town until he could hunt out the rest for a completer hecatomb. 
Between 150 and 180 were shot in cold blood on the dunes. Some 
days earlier Vandamme had poured what he himself called ‘ un 
feu d’enfer ’ into three boatloads who were trying to escape, before 
the surrender, to Flushing. The wounded of the same regiment, 
after their magnificent sortie from Menin in April, were despatched 
by the Republicans. Warned by these massacres the defenders 
of Bois-le-Duc, when that fortress surrendered to Pichegru in 
October, arranged that the émigrés of the Légion de Béon 
amongst them should go out with the garrison disguised as 
carters and servants, or even wearing the uniform and marching 
in the ranks of the two regiments of Hesse-Philippsthal. The 
stratagem was unavailing, for nearly all were discovered and cut 
to pieces, in spite of Pichegru’s frantic efforts to save them. After 
this the Prince of Orange gave his word that no émigrés should be 
left in a besieged post. 

Not sieges, however, so much as outpost duty or the covering 
aretreat fell to the lot of the Légion de Damas. After the abandon- 
ment of the siege of Maubeuge they were stationed along the 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO. 167, N.S. 46 
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Meuse, engaged in daily exchanges of shots with the French on the 
other bank. In the spring of 1794 they were in a similar position 
between Dinant and Givet, in cantonments damp with rain and 
snow, on the banks of the little river Lesse. The hussars of Béon, 
posted nearer the enemy, were several times surprised by the 
patrols of the French cavalry brigade, especially as the young 
émigrés of the corps constantly amused themselves by fishing for 
trout in the river. In such cases they at once paid the penalty 
on the further bank, in view of their comrades. But at the end of 
May Damas was called to more active work. The army of the 
Meuse under Jourdain had succeeded in rolling back the army 
corps of the Austrian general Beaulieu, and General Riese, in whose 
division was Damas, resolved to hold Dinant as long as possible to 
protect their retreat. The town had no fortifications, and stood 
high. Posted behind the hedges of a large farm on the south of 
Dinant, which rose steeply at their backs, Catoire and his regiment 
saw Beaulieu retreating towards them in good order. The émigrés 
had twice to be ordered to retire from their position, for the Comte 
de Damas did not hasten to obey the first summons, a piece of 
rashness which nearly cost his men dear. Some of the French 
infantry were already in the lower town when Damas passed 
through, the last regiment to cross the Meuse—and during the long 
march on Namur which followed the enemy harassed them, ‘en 
nous poursuivant,’ says Catoire, ‘d’une rude maniére, et nous 
accablant de boulets et de cartages (sic).’ Indeed, his regiment was 
nearly always holding some untenable position. In July it was 
the chateau of Hougoumont, with Béon behind them occupying 
Mont St. Jean. They were replying as best they could without 
artillery to artillery fire, when behind a screen of cavalry Lefebvre’s 
whole division was suddenly descried, and on the émigrés fell the 
task of covering as long as possible the consequent retreat of the 
Prince of Orange’s main body on Brussels. Or it was the canal 
of Louvain, a week later. Here Damas and Béon, 600 strong, 
kept 12,000 men in check for four hours. Even the Moniteur, in 
acknowledging the loss of 1500 men, praised their bravery. When 
the two regiments were ordered to draw off they had not a single 
cartridge left, and one of the companies of chasseurs nobles in Damas 
was reduced to half its strength. Their wounded, unable to follow 
the dangerous retreat along the canal, were taken to Brussels by 
the Republicans and shot. 

It was not only the enemy who praised the Légion de Damas. 
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In March 1794, when it was bivouacked near Thuin, its gallantry 
in surprising the village of Erquelines on the further side of the 
Sambre had won from the Prince of Orange a warm eulogy in the 
orders of the day. Catoire had in fact his share in battles—even 
in victories : in early June in that which temporarily beat off the 
French from the walls of Charleroi, in mid-June in the Austrian 
success won in a fog on the plain of Gosselies, and sometimes called 
the first battle of Fleurus. Of the second battle, ten days later, 
on which the legion were already congratulating themselves as on 
a victory which, in Tercier’s words, ‘ allait enfin terminer cette 
horrible Révolution,’ Catoire plainly shared Haddick’s opinion. 
‘Twenty-five years have I served,’ exclaimed the Austrian general 
to the disgusted émigrés, ‘and I have never yet seen a victorious 
army beating a retreat.’ 

But henceforward, as though in retribution for a neglected 
opportunity, retreat was the constant portion of the Allies. By 
the end of June the Austrian Netherlands were abandoned ; a month 
later came the final parting of the Austrian and British forces. In 
August it was clear that neither English nor Dutch were strong 
enough to stop the victorious advance of Pichegru. After York 
had fallen back on Bois-le-Duc Damas was sent to join Béon there, 
but, more fortunate than the sister regiment, it had left before the 
surrender. The same good fortune befell it at Venloo. Yet it 
had suffered severely enough. On the very day of the fall of Venloo 
it was reviewed at Arnheim by the Stadtholder. It had lost 302 
men since August 1, and had now only 343 under arms ; for one 
thing, it was found that the neighbourhood of the English army, 
with its better pay and rations, attracted the Irish soldiers to 
desert. 

Arnheim saw Damas there once again, after the fall of Nimeguen. 
By this time the end was approaching. After a fortnight’s welcome 
rest at Utrecht—a rest seasoned even with a little gaiety—Damas 
went, with other regiments under the command of Harcourt, into 
unhealthy cantonments in the lines of Grebbe, which separated the 
provinces of Utrecht and Guelders, where it was quartered in miser- 
able marshy villages, with no hospital and about half the strength, 
fever-stricken, always on guard. Already, indeed, retiring as they 
had been since the battle of Fleurus, the legion had begun the 
terrible retreat of the winter of 1794-5. Rain had fallen since the 
beginning of November, and in the middle of December there set 


in the severest frost of the century. Canals and rivers existed no 
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longer as barriers, but as roads. Infantry, cavalry and artillery 
manceuvred on the ice as they might have done in July on the 
Belgian plains. The sentries were frozen at their posts. Later, 
when the Légion de Rohan was retreating through Friesland, and 
nightly building themselves huts of snow with their sabres, their 
patrols and those of the French would meet and be unable even 
to challenge each other, so stiffly were their moustaches frozen to 
the fur of their pelisses. The French crossed the Meuse and the 
Waal on the ice—the latter river three times—and the Dutch fleet 
in the Texel afterwards surrendered to the light artillery of a 
cavalry division. At last, in the middle of January, Walmoden, left 
in joint command with Harcourt by the recall of the Duke of York, 
ordered a further retreat from the north bank of the Waal. 

The days that followed are amongst the most tragical in the history of the 
Army. . . . The country to the north of Arnheim is at the best of times an inhos- 
pitable waste, and there were few dwellings and few trees to give shelter or fuel 
after a dreary march through dense and chilling mist over snow twice thawed 
and refrozen. . . . When the day was ended, the troops of different nations fought 
for such scanty comforts as were to be found. . . . Day after day the cold steadily 
increased ; and those of the army that woke on the morning of January 17 saw 
about them such a sight as they never forgot. Far as the eye could reach over 
the whitened plain were scattered gun-limbers, waggons full of baggage, stores, 
or sick men, sutlers’ carts and private carriages. Beside them lay the horses, 
dead ; around them scores and hundreds of soldiers, dead ; here a straggler who had 
staggered on to the bivouac and dropped to sleep in the arms of the frost ; therea 
group of British and Germans round an empty rum-cask; here forty English 
guardsmen huddled together about a plundered waggon ; there a pack-horse witha 
woman lying alongsideit, and a baby, swaddled in rags, peeping out of the pack, 
with its mother’s milk turned to ice upon its lips—one and all stark, frozen, dead. 
Had the retreat lasted but three or four days longer, not a man would have escaped ; 
and the catastrophe would have found a place in history side by side with the 
destruction of the army of Sennacherib and with the still more terrible disaster of 
the retreat from Moscow.' 


So fared the main body. The Légion de Damas, with Aber- 
cromby, had its own Odyssey. But Catoire, who has not a descrip- 
tive pen, cannot summon up a picture a tithe as vivid as this, which 
the historian of our army has evoked from the records of eye- 
witnesses. His patient little chronicle says merely, ‘ Nous fumes 
en route pendant le froid rigoureux des mois 9bre, xbre, janvier et 
fevrier . . . non sans beaucoup de peine et de fatigues, ayant 
été obligé (sic) de passer dans les néges, et meme d’avoir été con- 
traint (sic) de passer le Rhin a la nage étant poursuivis par l’ennemie 
(sic).’ The cold on January 16 was, says Tercier, the most terrible 


? Hon. J. W. Fortescue, History of the British Army, vol. iv., part i., p. 320. 
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he ever experienced before or after, and on that day the legion 
marched from eight in the morning till midnight, along ways strewn 
with corpses—many of them English—to Apdthorn, a little frontier 
town of Hanover. The snow was falling ; the country was a plain 
without a village ; they dared not loiter. Apdthorn, when they 
got there, was crammed with the allied troops. A dilapidated barn 
was with difficulty obtained for shelter, but no food was to be 
procured till the morrow at midday—the fatal 17th of January. At 
Groenloo the French were on their heels. The frost had broken ; 
and in the night the legion set out again, often wading in water to 
the waist. Two hours longer in Groenloo and they would have 
been captured. But as they dragged themselves along next day, 
knee-deep in mud, some of the younger men, spent and disheartened, 
threw themselves down by the wayside and cried, like Chateau- 
briand during Brunswick’s retreat through the mire of Champagne, 
that it was better to die than to endure such misery. 

Marching under such conditions, it is small wonder that Catoire 
should at last lose himself. The ultimate destination of the legion 
was Harburg on the Elbe, but the Lorrainer, having traversed with 
his comrades, as he says, nearly all the province of Munster, got 
separated from them somewhere in Hanover, very possibly at 
Quakenbruck, whence, instead of following them eastward to 
Diepenau, he seems to have gone due north. At any rate, after 
wandering ‘ from town to town, from village to village,’ he stumbled 
at last into the little town of Kloppenburg in Oldenburg. By 
good fortune it was occupied by another émigré regiment—that of 
Comte Archambault de Périgord, recently raised by him, and 
commanded by his brother Bozon de Périgord. The Comte de 
Périgord, to whom Catoire was personally known,! allowed the 
straggler to enter his corps, and the latter finally found him- 
self, with the rest of the émigrés a cocarde noire, in garrison at Stade, 
at the mouth of the Elbe. Here, in English pay, the exiles waited 
until fate should beckon them over, to engulf them, on the sands 
of Brittany, in disaster more irrevocable than had ever stared them 
in the face behind the walls of Bois-le-Duc or among the snows of 
Friesland. 


' His uncle, the Cardinal Alexandre-Angélique de Talleyrand-Périgord, had 
been Grand Vicaire of Verdun, and was Archbishop-Duke of Rheims when Catoire 
teceived the tonsure there. Archambault and Bozon de Talleyrand-Périgord were 
younger brothers of the great diplomatist. 
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Early on the morning of July 9, in the same year of 1795, any 
interested inhabitant of Portsmouth might have observed a stir 
in the flotilla of transports which had been lying off Spithead for 
the last few days. Probably the sight did arouse some curiosity in 
him, for the French émigré regiments which those ships had brought 
from Hanover had been ashore for a time at Portsmouth, and had 
even renewed acquaintance there with the Highlanders who had 
shared their perils at Nimeguen. And if he happened to be the 
merchant whom Tercier records having met at a Portsmouth inn, 
it is possible that he repeated the opinion which he had expressed 
on that occasion : ‘ It is a very bad expedition.’ 

Good or bad, the expedition weighed anchor at ten o’clock on 
that fine July morning—five regiments of infantry with the black 
cockade—Damas, Béon, Salm, Périgord and Rohan—all under the 
command of the young colonel of hussars, the brother of the 
heroine of the glass of blood, Comte Charles de Sombreuil, himself 
perhaps the most gallant and tragic figure in all the long muster. 
roll of those who died for the lilies. Young, brave, gifted, sur- 
passingly handsome, he was summoned to Portsmouth on the very 
day that should have seen his marriage. ‘ Je meurs d’amour et de 
désespoir,’ he wrote ; but honour called—and perhaps glory too. 
. . . Ere the month was out he had drained the lees of disillusion 
and defeat, and lay dead under the convent wall at Vannes, the 
balls of a Republican firing-party in his heart. 

The émigré regiments raised in England and Loyal-Emigrant 
had already sailed in the middle of June under the command of the 
Comte d’Hervilly, in company with Sir John Warren’s squadron of 
eight ships ; had landed at Carnac on the eastern side of Quiberon 
Bay ; had even, in the persons of Tinténiac’s and du Boisberthelot’s 
Chouans, held for a time Auray and Landévant. But ‘ les ennemis 
sont dans la ratiére et moi avec quelques chats & la porte,’ wrote 
Hoche exultantly. His metaphor was only too cruelly correct, 
and when Sombreuil’s division cast anchor, a little before sunset on 
July 15, in the wide and placid bay of Quiberon, they came only as 
fresh victims. Hoche, with his 12,000 men—three to one—had 
held all the regiments with the white cockade penned in the peninsula 
since he had taken the Chouan position on the mainland. 
Thousands of the loyal peasantry were herded there too ; women, 
children, the infirm,—useless mouths, camped without shelter, 
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cooking what food they could get on fires of seaweed. And mean- 
ghile there fought for Hoche the incredible mismanagement and 
carelessness of the Royalist commanders, and the friction produced 
by acommand insanely divided between the irritable and incom- 
etent d’Hervilly and the enigmatic and incompetent Puisaye. 

All was soon to be made clear to the new contingent. Next 
day, before they could be disembarked, d’Hervilly, without wait- 
ing for their reinforcement, attacked the Republican position at 
Ste. Barbe, failed to carry it, got two of his best regiments almost 
wiped out, and received his own death-wound. Only one nail 
remained to be driven into the coffin of the Royalists. Fort 
Penthiévre effectually blocked the entrance to the lower part of the 
peninsula, and Fort Penthiévre was still theirs. On the night of 
the 20th, a dark night of rain and wind, it was surprised: There 
was treachery within ; deserters led the grenadiers as they came 
creeping round, knee-deep in the sea, and the men of d’Hervilly’s 
own regiment helped them over the parapet. 

Though Catoire cannot have formed part of it, a detachment 
of his new regiment, Périgord, was cut to pieces on the platform. 
But the remains of Périgord (and presumably Catoire too) formed 
part of that company which turned to bay next morning with 
Sombreuil in the little fort on the shore by Port Haliguen, with its 
rusty old cannon and crumbling four-foot walls. Every hope was 
gone. Puisaye had saved himself by flight ; there was scarcely a 
cartridge left. Only an English corvette, the Lark, kept up so 
withering a fire on the stretch of beach that Hoche’s grenadiers 
could not approach, and so, a musket-shot away, drawn up orderly 
with their guns in a slight depression of the sandhills, they waited 
till the Royalist commander should himself throw away his one 
safeguard to obtain that mistaken capitulation afterwards so 
terribly repudiated. The corvette’s guns were presently silent ; a 
young sailor of the Comte d’Hector’s regiment had swum off to her 
with Sombreuil’s request, and had returned to die with the rest. 
Gesril du Papeu’s brilliant devotion lives for ever in marble above 
the bones of his slaughtered comrades at Auray, but the spirit which 
moved him was not his alone. There were officers who embarked 
their colours and remained themselves on the shore; there was 
Tercier himself, to whom, with the means of escape suddenly at his 
hand, the thought of abandoning his regiment did not even occur ; 
and—most poignant figure of all, and perhaps, indeed, the most 
heroic—Charles de Lamoignon, of Catoire’s regiment, who placed 
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his wounded brother in a boat and came back, so loath to die that 
‘il pleurait 4 chaudes larmes.’ But of all the despair, the rage, 
the broken hopes, the shattered faith—of the beach strewn with 
fugitives, with the dead, the drowned, with useless weapons— 
nothing remains at Quiberon to-day. The dazzling white sand is 
clean of blood and tears ; only a few tufts of pale sea-holly shiver 
at the foot of the low dunes, and underneath the spot where Som. 
breuil gave up his sword, a child or two builds other forts of sand. 

Since daylight the boats of the English squadron had been hard 
at work taking off fugitives, but as the day wore on a rising sea 
rendered the task more difficult. Nor, indeed, were there boats 
enough for so greatanumber. From what he says, Catoire evidently 
made an effort to escape in this way, but failed ; he was lucky, 
however, not to be drowned, as so many were, in the attempt. 
Trying instead to get to some hiding-place, he was captured by a 
patrol, stripped of all he possessed, and left with only an old tom 
shirt in place of his own, which was new. (Not the officers, not even 
Sombreuil himself, were exempt from this treatment.) Worse, 
however, to Catoire’s mind, was the destruction before his eyes of 
his baptismal certificate and his regimental papers ; worse still the 
ill-usage meted out to the venerable Bishop of Dol; worst of all 
the massacre of a priest on whom the soldiers had found a little 
ciborium containing several consecrated wafers, which with 
blasphemies and imprecations they trampled under foot. The 
priest paid for his remonstrances with his life. ‘ At this frightful 
spectacle,’ says Catoire, ‘ I could not help shrugging my shoulders, 
which seems a mild enough manner of expressing disapprobation 
under the circumstances. ‘One of these madmen said that I 
deserved the same fate, but the sergeant would not allow it. I 
thought that he would have let me go: not at all. I was confined 
in [the fort of] St. Pierre °—where Sombreuil had surrendered— in 
a room where there were already three ecclesiastics of Vannes and 
three officers of Loyal-Emigrant who were to be shot the following 
morning as well as J.’ 4 

Once again our hero escaped death. He owed his safety to the 
wine and brandy which, disembarked originally from the English 

* Catoire’s narrative contains no mention of the alleged capitulation nor even 
any definite reference to the surrender, being in fact rather scanty and confused 
at this point. Probably he did not think it necessary to go into details on an 
event so recent. On the other hand, it is impossible to avoid regarding with sus- 


picion his statements as to the ill-treatment of the Bishop of Dol, the murder of a 
priest, and the summary execution of émigrés. 
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ships, was now enlivening the hearts of the Republican rank and 
file. Catoire’s place of captivity looked out on to a garden. Into 
this garden he was let out. The two soldiers told off to guard him, 
laying their muskets on the ground, sat down on a stone bench and 
continued their interrupted potations until they were unable to 
stand, much less to pursue their prisoner, who slipped quietly over 
alow wall and hid till sundown in a dog-kennel. When night came 
he left his hiding-place and made his way to the village where he 
had been quartered the night before—St. Julien. He knocked 
softly at a door ; it was opened, but the inmates of the house would 
not admit him until he had recourse to a lie, and declared himself 
a priest, and a chaplain to boot. Then the good Bretons took him 
in, and hid him in a hayloft, lest the house should be searched. 
At 11 p.m. there came indeed another knock at the door, yet it was 
not a Republican search-party, as Catoire feared, but a priest from 
Quiberon village, come to see a sick person in the house. Taking 
the refugee for one of his own order, he conducted him to another 
and somewhat safer hamlet, to the dwelling of some ‘ pious persons,’ 
who hid him in another loft, lit only by a small aperture two or 
three inches in diameter. 

In this retreat Catoire remained hidden from July 21 to the 
beginning of October—a sojourn longer and probably more un- 
comfortable than his retirement at Verdun. But there were those 
who fared worse. Villeneuve-Larochebarnaud, of the same regi- 
ment, after some agonising days and nights in a position where he 
could only just kneel upright, was smuggled out of prison in a chest 
and hidden in a pigsty, where he had to defend himself against the 
attacks of the enraged inmate. Nearly all the prisoners who 
escaped shooting were saved by the agency of women from the 
prisons of Vannes and Auray. It was thus that Tercier avoided 
death, though he owed much to his own coolness in slipping out 
through the open door when the gaoler was reading out the list of 
condemned. Catoire’s case has something of a parallel in that of 
Boishérault d’Oyron, who threw the gold he had on him to the 
firing-party which had already despatched sixty-nine of his com- 
trades, and ran off while they were scrambling for it.. This was 
at Quiberon too. He hid all night in a field of corn, and lay for 
three months in a barn, escaping at last disguised as a fisherman. 
It was in some such travesty as this—‘ habillé en pauvre,’ he says— 
that Catoire at last succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the 
Republicans, and, getting clear of the fatal peninsula, was conducted 
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by a guide to the curé of Locmariaquer, whence, after a week’s 
delay, a little coasting vessel conveyed him to the English convoy, 
at anchor off the island of Heedic. 
Here, in the Arethusa (‘la Retus’ he phonetically calls her), 
Catoire found his colonel, Bozon de Périgord, who had succeeded, 
at the time of the surrender, in getting off in a boat to Warren’s 
squadron. But his regiment no longer existed. The débris had 
been drafted with the rest into Loyal-Emigrant. Not knowing 
what to do, Catoire seems to have gone on to [le d’Yeu, whence the 
Comte d’ Artois, so anxiously looked for among the insurgents of the 
mainland, was just about this time despatching to Charette the 
stunning intelligence that he would not land after all till a more 
convenient season. There was no help at [le d’Yeu, where Doyle's 
contingent were already short of provisions and forage, and Catoire, 
who did not, like so many of his comrades, attempt to join the 
Chouans, returned to Heedic. He was still passing himself off as a 
priest, and was further counselled by a gentleman of his regiment on 
board the Arethusa to declare himself a chaplain, ‘ though I was 
not and never have been a priest, and have never received even the 
four minor orders.’ His advisers moreover suggested his going to 
Jersey instead of to England, especially as French was spoken in the 
former island. Thither he accordingly set out in an English trans- 
port. And still, as he thought (mistakenly) that no émigré not a 
priest was in receipt of relief from the English Government, ‘ j’eus 
la foiblesse de me dire prétre et auménier pour avoir des secours.’ 
Had he but known it, he was entitled to a larger sum as a layman. 
The point approaches when it can no longer be concealed why 
M. Catoire wrote this ‘ Recit des avanture (sic) qui me sont arrivé 
(sic) avant pendant et aprés mon émigration.’ No thought of the 
interest of posterity urged his pen ; it was present difficulties which 
caused him to take in hand that somewhat unaccustomed implement. 
The true motive has something of real pathos, something of a certain 
grim humour, and the whole is an excellent moral lesson against the 
practice of lying. Catoire’s little sketch of his life was drawn to 
soften the hearts of those who dispensed the charity of the Emigrant 
Office, or more probably—since it lies at this day among his papers 
in the Record Office—that of the Prince de Bouillon, who performed 
the same office in Jersey. For Catoire’s lie came home to roost, 
and rendered a destitute man more destitute still. 
Five days before Christmas the exile landed in Jersey from the 
transport. A few more houses had doubtless risen along the port 
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at St. Helier since Chateaubriand, arriving there in much the same 
case three years before, had noticed that they were beginning to be 
built. Our émigré, unlike the nephew of the Comte de Bedée, had 
no relation or friend in Jersey ; he knew not a soul. A kindly 
priest procured him a little room in a house where there were other 
ecclesiastics, who, pitying his forlorn condition, and believing him to 
be of their cloth, tried to get him relief. Above all, there was in the 
same house ‘ une charitable et pieuse demoiselle qui eut encore une 
plus grande commisération de l’état dans lequel j’étois, étant tout 
pale, livide et malade, cette brave D*"* eu (sic) un soin extréme de 
moi m’ayant procuré des chemises et habille (sic) un peu, car en 
verité j’étois tout nud.’ She even gave the refugee money. 
‘Alas!’ cries the recipient, ‘a father, a mother, a brother and a 
sister would not have done so much for me’; from which we may 
gather that his family had not given him any pecuniary assistance 
since his emigration. His deception, however, he still kept up, 
even carrying it so far as to request to be allowed to say Mass, 
though he always carefully provided some pretext for avoiding the 
committal of such a sacrilege. 

After about a month and a half of this existence, however, 
Catoire’s conscience got the better of him, and in the end he told his 
story to ‘ a very enlightened confessor,’ who gave him ‘all sorts of 
good counsels.’ He revealed the truth to the charitable lady also. 
She was surprised, but hinted that she had had her suspicions after 
a fortnight’s acquaintance with her protégé. And, from the sequel, 
must we not assume that she was glad to find those suspicions 
confirmed ? For the penniless exile had the amazing audacity, 
prudence—call it what you will—to make an offer of marriage 
to his benefactress, whose nationality and name remain alike 
unknown, and whose age one somehow feels to have exceeded the 
thirty years of her suitor. His own account of his wooing is simple. 
‘Comme depuis cing ans je suis militaire il me painoit trés fort 
@agir comme j’ai été obligé de faire par les mauvais conseils : 
desorteque voulant m’établir par reconnaissance et attachement, 
jai proposé a la dite Demoiselle si elle vouloit accepter ma main.’ 

And the lady ? ‘ It seemed to me that she would not refuse it.’ 
But perhaps she made a condition of some kind ; at any rate it was 
in consequence of this step that Catoire went to London to get 
certificates of his services from his regimental chiefs and also from 
one of his boyhood’s instructors—obviously now an émigré too—to 
prove that he had never received holy orders. Armed with these 
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papers he returned to Jersey, and applied to the Comte du Trésor 

for admission into the new corps which he was raising. M. du 
Trésor found his certificates excellent, but ‘ could not receive me 
because he had been told that I had said myself that I was a chap. 
lain.’ Thus did the snake which Catoire had so carefully reared 
turn and bite him. 

What became of the too ingenious refugee ? Did he succeed in 
divesting himself of the mythical soutane, now become a veritable 
shirt of Nessus? Did he marry his benefactress? Did he drift 
over to England and employ himself, like many a thousand times 
better born than he, in some despised occupation. We do not 
know. There were two French gentlemen who wore the cross of 
St. Louis as they unloaded vessels at the port of Hamburg, and 
Chateaubriand, as M. Anatole le Braz has recently shown in his 
hero’s despite, was a teacher in a Suffolk school. Poor Catoire 
had more vocation for the calling of a stevedore than for that 
of a schoolmaster. But his fate is dark. A sentence more shows 
that he has left Jersey for Guernsey in the hope of getting enrolled 
in the list of émagrés or of entering a regiment, there being several 
refugees in Guernsey who had served in his own. After these 
words he has written ‘ The End,’ only adding a postscript stating 
that he was present at every one of the actions in which the Légion 
de Damas took part,—enumerating those not mentioned in his 
narrative—and that he has a surgeon’s certificate of the wounds 
he has received. And with that his memorial must have gone 
over to England, or back to Jersey, to the hands of Philippe 
d’Auvergne, titular Prince de Bouillon and captain in his Britannic 
Majesty’s Navy, who, as he read it in the frowning castle of Mont 
Orgueil or in the little house where he dwelt pleasantly under its 
shadow, was sorry, perhaps, for the waif who had survived battle 
and disaster to founder on a shoal less tragic but almost as desperate. 


D. K. Broster. 
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BY E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Jm had been engaged to spend this week-end with a party, of 
which it is sufficient to say that, though it would probably be 
amusing, it would not appear in the columns of the ‘ Morning Post.’ 
But on the Saturday afternoon he sent an excuse and remained 
in town instead. Much as he hated solitude, he had got something 
to do which made solitude a necessary evil. He had got to sit 
down and think, and continue thinking till he had made up his 
mind. He had to adopt a certain course of action, or by not acting 
at all commit himself to another course. 

Claude had not come back into the room after sending that 
message by the telephone, and calling to him the farewell he had 


’ been unable to answer. A few seconds before only, when he himself 


had come into the room and found Claude examining the counter- 
foils of his cheque-book, he had thought that all was over, and had 
Claude said nothing to him, just looked at him, and pointed with 
a finger to the blank counterfoil close to the end of the book, Jim 
would have confessed. But Claude had spoken at once those 
incredible words, and the moment after had confirmed the reality 
of them by the message to his bank. The immensity of that relief 
had taken away Jim’s power of speech; had he tried to use his 
voice he must have screamed. Then he heard the door of the 
flat shut, and the next moment he was rolling on the sofa, his face 
buried in its cushions, to stifle his hysterical laughter. 

The incredible had happened ; the impossible was now part of 
the sober history of the month. The bank had called in question 
the cheque ; evidently Claude had come down here to see whether 
he had drawn a cheque of corresponding date, had found a blank 
counterfoil (not the first in the book), and had accepted that as 
evidence that the cheque was of his own drawing. The possi- 
bility of a forgery never apparently occurred to him. His vaunted 
1 Copyright, 1910, by E. F. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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carelessness about money matters was strikingly exemplified ; he had 
not exaggerated it in the least. What a blessed decree of Providence 
that one’s brother-in-law shall be so rich and such an idiot! Jim 
felt almost satisfied with the world. 

But next moment with the same suddenness as this spasm of 
relief had come, it ceased. Swift and huge as the genie of some 
Arabian tale, a doubt arose. And before it fully developed itself, 
it was a doubt no longer, but a certainty. For one moment his 
relief had tricked him into believing that Claude thought the cheque 
to be of his own drawing ; the next, Jim could no more delude him- 
self with that. Rich as Claude was, fool as he was, it was not 
possible that he should believe himself to have drawn five hundred 
pounds in cash but a week ago, and to-day find no trace of it, nor 
any possible memory of how he had spent it. No, the cheque had 
been called in question ; Claude therefore must know that forgery 
had been committed. That was certain. 

But he had told his bankers that the cheque was genuine. 

Jim got up from the sofa, put the cushion in its place, and 
smoothed it with mechanical precision. What did this mean? 
Did he guess by whom the forgery was committed ? In a moment 
Jim felt injured and indignant at the idea of such a possibility 
crossing Claude’s mind. He had never given him the shadow of 
ground for thinking that such a thing as forgery was possible to 
him. It was an insult of the grossest kind, if such a notion had 
ever presented itself to him. But Claude was of a suspicious 
nature; once before, Jim remembered, Dora had talked some 
nonsense about Jim’s having cheated at croquet, and Claude had 
said that he was satisfied that this was not the case, when Jim told 
him it was not. He won a sovereign over that silly game of croquet. 

But it was monstrous—if true—that Claude should suspect 
him of this. It was impossible for any self-respecting person, 
however unworthy of self-respect, to stop in his rooms, accept his 
hospitality, until he had made sure that such an idea had never 

crossed Claude’s mind. His sense of injury bordered upon the 
virtuous. And then with disconcerting rapidity, sense of injury 
and virtue all vanished. He could not keep it up. He saw through 
himself. 

Once more his mind went back to the rapturous possibility that 
had caused him to bury his face in the sofa-cushion. Was there 
any chance of Claude’s believing that the cheque was genuine ! 
But already the question did not need an answer. That possibility 
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was out of sight, below the horizon, and he was here alone, swim- 
ming, drowning. 

That Claude knew forgery had been committed was certain 
then, and for some reason he shielded the forger. Hither he sus- 
pected Jim (the sense of injury and virtue did not make themselves 
felt now), or he did not. If he did not, good. If he did, well, good 
also, since he shielded him. 

Quick-witted and mentally nimble as he was, Jim took a little 
while to realise that situation. In the normal course of life he 
would necessarily meet Claude often, and he could not see himself 
doing so. He could not see how social intercourse was any more 
possible. Or would Claude avoid such intercourse, manage some- 
how that they should not meet? That might be managed for a 
time, but not permanently. Dora would ask him to dine, or Lady 
Osborne would ask him to stay, and either he or Claude would 
always have to frame excuses. Yet Claude’s words of farewell to 
him had been quite normal and cordial. There was nothing there 
that anticipated unpleasantness or estrangement in the future. 
Perhaps Claude harboured no suspicion against him. Then whom 
did he shield? There was only one person, himself, who could 
have done this, whom there could be sufficient motive for shielding. 

And then suddenly his own dislike of his brother-in-law flared 
up into hatred, the hatred of the injurer for the injured, which is 
one of the few things in this world that are pure black, and have 
no ray or reflection of anything good, however inverted and dis- 
torted, in them. And he was living in the rooms, eating the food, 
drinking the wine-of the man whom he hated. That Claude had 
loaded him with benefits made, as once before, his offence the 
greater. And he was in Claude’s power ; at any moment, even if 
he did not suspect Jim now of having done this, he had but to send 
a further message to the bank, saying that their suspicion was 
correct, and he had not-drawn the cheque, and he would suspect 
no further, for he would know. 

The hot hours of the sunny afternoon went by, not slowly at 
all, but with unusual speed, though he passed them doing nothing, 
but occasionally walking up and down the room. He had told 

Parker when he sent his telegram of excuse about the river party 
that he would dine at home and alone, and it was a matter for 
surprise when he was told that dinner was ready. And after 
dinner he sat again in the room where this morning he had found 
Claude with his cheque-book, as far from his decision as ever. 
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But about one thing he had made up his mind ; he believed Claude 
knew, or at any rate, suspected who had done this. There was 
no other explanation that could account at all reasonably for his 
shielding the culprit. It was no time to invent Utopian explana- 
tions (and even they would be elusive to the seeker) ; Jim wanted 
to see the things that were actually the case on this evening. 

What was to be done? What was to be done? He could not 
tell Claude that his suspicions were grossly and gratuitously insult- 
ing, for Claude had expressed none ; he had said there was nothing 
to suspect, no ground for suspicion. Nor did Jim see that it was 
possible to continue seeing Claude, feeling that he was in his hands, 
that at any moment he might disown the cheque, and let the bank 
pursue the usual course. Claude had been generous, quixotically 
generous that morning; but who knew whether that might not 
only be a momentary impulse, or even a move merely to gain time, 
to consider? It was a serious step to let one’s wife’s brother be 
prosecuted. But very likely he had only done it to stay immediate 
proceedings : very likely he wanted to talk it over with Dora first, 
... And at that thought the breaking-point came. Through 
these solitary hours Jim had faced a good deal, and the fibres of 
endurance were weakened. And he could not face that. Any- 
thing was more tolerable than the picture of Dora being told. 

Generous! That word had occurred in his thoughts, and it had 
been applied by him to Claude. It was no less than his due; he 
had always been generous. His generosity had not cost him much, 
had not entailed self-denial, but it had been there, it had been given. 
First in very little ways, as when he gave Jim free living at the flat; 
then in larger ways, when for the sake of Dora he imputed mere 
carelessness to himself instead of letting crime be brought home 
to another. The price of his generosity concerned nobody. And 
Jim was beaten. The worst of him surrendered to something a 
little better than the worst. The surrender was not nobly made; 
it was made from necessity, because every other course was a 
little more impossible than that. Claude had to be told. He 
knew that he was in Claude’s hands already ; the most he could 
do and the least was to seem to put himself there. And then 
suddenly he felt so tired that thought was no longer possible, and 
he fell asleep where he sat. 


It was deep in the night when he woke, for the noise of traffic 
had almost sunk to silence, but from the dreamlessness of exhausted 
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deep he passed straight into full consciousness again, and took up 
the tragic train of thought where he had left it. He did not re- 
ensider his decision—it was cut in steel—nor did he desire to, for 
to wish for the impossible requires the strong spring of hope, and 
othope he had none. He was beaten; he resigned. And then on 
the outer darkness there shone a little ray. Claude, whom a few 
hours ago he had hated with the rancour of the injurer, had been 
generous, appallingly generous. Was there nothing he could do 
for Claude 2 

Yes; one thing, the hardest of all, the utmost. For weeks he 
\new things had not gone well with him and Dora. He got on 
her nerves, his vulgarities (as was most natural) irritated her, and 
she could no longer see in him anything but them. But there was 
nore in Claude than that. She did not know it, but he might tell 
ler. Perhaps if she knew, she would see, would understand. .. . 
Qr had Claude already told her? That had seemed possible 
before, a thing easily pictured. But he did not think it likely now. 
twas not consistent with what Claude had already done. For it 
must have been for his wife’s sake that he had acted thus. 

A little while before it had seemed to Jim the worst possible 
thing, the one unbearable thing, that Dora should know. But 
boked at from this new standpoint it was different. If Claude 
told her, it was one thing ; it was another if he did. If he did, if he 
could, it might help Dora to see that there was something in Claude 
beyond his commonness. And—Jim was a long time coming to 
it-it might in some degree atone, not in Claude’s eyes, for he 
would not tell Claude what he meant to do, but in—in those eyes 
vhich look on all evil things and all good things, and see the differ- 
ence between them. 


There were a few arrangements to be made on Sunday, but he 
made them without flinching. Claude and Dora he knew were at 
Grote, and a line to Claude there, asking to see him as soon as 
possible on Monday, and a line to Dora at Park Lane, saying that 
hewanted to see her alone in the afternoon, was all that was neces- 
sary. It was better to take those interviews in that order—he 
could not help being clever over it—for it was easier to face Dora 
when able to tell her that he had already confessed to Claude. 
What he had to say would come with more force thus. She would 
we that for the sake of helping Claude and her, he had done some- 
thing that could not have been easy. 
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All that day down at Grote they waited for news from Sir Henry, 
but none came. Lord Osborne, always optimistic, saw the most 
hopeful significance in his silence. 

‘Depend upon it, my dear,’ he said to Dora as she went to bed 
that night, ‘depend upon it Sir Henry has seen my lady again, and 
has quite forgotten that we might be in some anxiety, because, 
as he knows now, forgetting he ain’t told us, there’s nought to be 
anxious about. That’s like those busy men—Lord, my dear! 
fancy passing your life in other people’s insides, so to speak— 
why, it would make you forget your own name! But if there had 
been any cause for us to worry, depend upon it he’d have let us 
know. I bet I shall be making a joke of my lady’s ailments before 
I’m twenty-four hours older. I'll be getting a few ready for her 
as I do my undressing to-night. And it’s me as is cheering you 
up, my dear, this moment. You go to sleep quiet, or else I’ll tell 
Mrs. O. that you’ve given me such an uncomfortable Sunday as 
I’ve not had since first we was married.’ i 


Then came Monday morning. Dora had her early post brought 
up to her bedroom, but since she had received Saturday posts 
forwarded from town yesterday, there was nothing sent on. In 
fact, there was only one letter for her directed to her here. And 
she opened it and read it. 

Claude had already left by an early train when she got down. 
She did not expect this, since, as far as she knew, he had no engage- 
ments that morning and had intended not to leave till a later train, 
but he had gone. Lord Osborne and she were going to lunch in 
the country and drive back afterwards, but after breakfast, when 
the last guests had gone, she wert to him. He was in the room 
he called the ‘ lib’ry,’ and was reading the ‘ Morning Post.’ 

“See here, my dear,’ he said, ‘and think how we’re all at the 
mercy of the Press. There’s my lady giving a little party this 
evening, and I’m blest if they don’t know all about it already. 
Listen here : ““ Lady Osborne has a small party to-night to meet ” ’— 

‘ Ah, don’t,’ said Dora, not meaning to speak, but knowing she 
had to. 

Instantly the paper fell to the ground. 

“What is it, my dear ? ’ he said. 

“}T have heard from Sir Henry,’ she said. 

She gave him a moment for that ; then she went on— 

‘Dad, dear,’ she said, ‘there is trouble. He saw her agail 
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yesterday, and has written to me about it. There is something 
wrong. He does not know for certain what it is, but they will 
have to find out. Oh, it is no use my hinting at it. You've got 
to know.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, yes,’ said he. 

‘They have got to operate. It may b» very bad indeed. They 
can’t tell yet. They don’t know till they see.’ 

Dora drew a long breath. 

‘It may be cancer,’ she said, and by instinct she put her hand 
over her eyes, so that she should not see him. 

‘Mrs. O. ?’ he said very quietly. 

Dora heard the buzzing of honey-questing bees in the flower- 
horder outside the window, the clicking of a mowing-machine on 
the lawn, and from close beside her the slow breathing of Lord 
Osborne. Without looking at him, she knew that he had pursed 
up his lips, almost as if whistling, a habit of his in perplexed 
moments. He had been smoking a cigar when she came in, and 
she heard him lay this down on a tray by his elbow. And then he 
spoke. 

‘Well, my dear,’ he said, ‘ we’ve all got to help her bear it, 
whatever it is.’ 

Dora found it impossible to speak for a moment. She could 
have given him sympathy had there been anything in his words 
that suggested it was wanted. She could have told him that they 
must hope for the best, that the worst was by no means certain yet ; 
there were a hundred quite suitable things to say, if only he had 
appeared to need them in the least. But quite clearly he did not ; 
he did not happen to be thinking about himself at all or to want any 
consolation. And in face of this simplicity she was dumb. It 
was perfect : there was nothing to be said except give the sign of 
assent, 

‘And, my dear, if you'll order the motor round at once, I'll 
put a few papers together, as I must take up with me, and then I 
think I’ll be off. And what'll you do, my dear? Hadn’t you 
better stop as planned and have your morning in the country ? 
Not but what I should dearly like to have you by my side.’ 

‘Ah, dad!’ said she, and kissed him. 

He smiled at her, holding her hand tight a moment. 

“We've got to keep our pecker up, my dear,’ he said, ‘so as to 
help her keep hers. She'll be brave enough when she sees we're 
brave, God bless her! And brave we are and will be, my dearie. 
47—2 
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We’d scorn to be cowards. And I’m glad we didn’t know this til] 
this morning, for she’ll be pleased to hear as we had such a 
pleasant Sunday.’ 

‘ Yes, she could think of nothing else when she talked to me on 
Saturday,’ said Dora. 

What little more there was to be told she told him on their way 
up, but otherwise their drive was rather silent. Once or twice 
he leaned out of the window and spoke to the chauffeur. 

‘You can get along a bit quicker here,’ he said. ‘ There’s an 
empty road.’ 

Then he turned to Dora. 

‘If you don’t mind going a bit above the average, my dear ?’ 
he asked. ‘'T’would be a good thing, too, if we got home before 
Claude, and it’s but a slow train he’ll have caught.’ 

And once again, as they crossed the great heathery upland of 
Ashdown Forest, redolent with gorse and basking in the sun, 
‘ Seems strange on a beautiful day like this!’ he said. ‘ But there! 
who knows but that we sha’n’t have some pleasant weather yet ?’ 


Claude, meantime, getting Jim’s letter by the same post that 
had brought this news to Dora, had left by an earlier train, in order 
to see Jim as soon as possible. He had gone before Dora came down, 
and thus heard nothing of Sir Henry’s letter, and though he was 
anxious to know as soon as he got to town how his mother was, 
he determined to go to the flat on his way to Park Lane. That would 
not take long, whatever it might be that Jim wished to tell him; 
a few minutes, he imagined, would suffice. 

All the way up he pondered over it, but think as he might, he 
could find only one explanation of Jim’s request, and that was that 
he was going to confess. That was the best thing that could happen, 
and as far as he could see it was the only thing. But the thought 
of his own part embarrassed him horribly : he had no liking for his 
brother-in-law, and guessed that on Jim’s side there was a similar 
barrenness of affection. All this would make the interview difficult 
and painful : he could forgive him easily and willingly, but instinc- 
tively he felt how chilly a thing forgiveness is, if there is no warmth 
of feeling behind to vitalise it. But when first he suspected that 
Jim had done this, he felt sorry for him ; if it turned out that he was 
going to confess, his pity was certainly not diminished. 


On the threshold he paused : his repugnance for what lay before 
him was almost invincible, and all his pondering had led to nothing 
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practical : he was still absolutely without idea as to what he should 
ay himself. But the thing had to be done; waiting made it no 
easier, and he went in. He would have to trust to the promptings 
of the moment : all he was sure of was that he did not feel unkind, 
but only sorry. So—had he known it—he need not have been so 
very uncomfortable. 

Jim was standing in the window, looking out on to the street. 
He turned as Claude came in, but said nothing. Something had 
to be done, and Claude spoke. 

‘You asked me to come and see you,’ he said. ‘So I came up 
asearly as I could. Oh, good-morning, Jim!’ 

He looked up, and saw that Jim did not speak because he could 
not. His face was horribly white, and his lips were twitching. 
And at the sight of him, helpless, and, whatever he had done, 
suffering horribly, a far greater warmth of pity came over Claude 
than he had felt hitherto. All his kindness was challenged. And 
the prompting of the moment was not a mistaken one. 

‘Oh, I say, old chap,’ he said, and stopped short. 

For Jim broke. During all those two hideous days he had 
nerved himself up to encounter abuse, disgust, any form of righteous 
wath and contempt. He knew well that Claude had spared him 
not for his own sake, but for Dora’s, and in this confession he was 
going to make he was prepared to be treated as he deserved, though 
Claude had spared him public disgrace. But what he had not 
nerved himself up to encounter was kindness, such as that which 
tang in those few words. And once more, but now not with hys- 
terical laughter, but with the weeping of exhaustion and shame and 
misery, he buried his head in that same sofa-cushion. 

Claude felt helpless, awkward, brutal. But it was no use 
doing anything yet: there was no reaching Jim till that violence 
had abated, and he sat there waiting, just crossing over once to the 
door, and bolting it for fear Parker should come in. And at length 
he laid his hand on Jim’s shoulder. 

‘It’s knocked you about awfully,’ he said. ‘I can see that ; 
I'm awfully sorry. You must have had a hellish two days. You 

needn’t tell me, you know.’ 

Jim pulled himself together, and raised his head. 

‘That’s just what I must do,’ he said. ‘I forged your cheque.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Claude. 

But Jim had got the thing said, and now he went on with sup- 
pressed and bitter vehemence. 
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‘I’ve always been a swindler, I think,’ he said. ‘I’m rotten. 
that’s what’s the matter with me. I’ve cheated all my life, | 
can’t even play games without cheating. I cheated you at croquet 
once, and won a sovereign. Dora saw.’ 

Again Claude’s instinct, not his reason, prompted him, and not 
amiss. It only told him he was sorry for Jim, and could a little 
reassure him over this. 

‘But she didn’t know we were playing for money,’ said he 
quickly. ‘In fact, I told’ her we were not.’ 

‘So it’s twice that you have spared me. Her, rather,’ said Jim, 

Claude accepted the correction. It was an obvious one to him 
no less than to Jim. 

‘Yes: she’d have been awfully cut up if she had known,’ he 
said simply. 

Jim got up. 

“I wonder if you can believe I am sorry?’ he said. ‘Iam, 
My God, I’ve touched bottom now.’ ; 

‘Why, yes, of course I believe it,’ said Claude. ‘It’s broken 
you up; I can see that. Fellows don’t break unless they are sorry. 
But as for the thing itself, if you don’t mind my saying it, I think 
all cheating is touching bottom. It’s a rotten game. You know 
that now, though. And if you can believe me, I’m awfully sorry too. 
It’s a wretched thing to happen. But I’m so glad you told me: 
it makes an awful difference, that.’ 

Jim was silent a moment. 

‘I want to ask you something,’ he said at length. ‘ When did 
you first suspect me ? Was it when I came in and found you here 
on Saturday ? ’ 

Claude bit his lip : he did not at all like answering this. 

‘No, before that,’ he said. ‘ At least I was afraid it was you as 
soon—as soon as I found I had left a cheque-book here. I’m sorry, 
but as you ask me, there it is.’ 

‘From your previous knowledge of me ?’ asked Jim quietly. 

‘Well, yes, I suppose so, though you make me feel a brute. 
I say, I don’t think it’s any good going back on that, either for your 
sake or mine.’ 

‘Yes it is : it hurts, that’s why it’s good.’ 

Claude shifted his place on the sofa a shade nearer Jim, and 
again laid his hand on his shoulder. 

‘Well, I think you’ve been hurt enough for the present,’ he 
said. ‘I don’t like seeing it. You’ve had as much as you cal 
stand just now.’ 
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Jim shook his head. 
‘There’s another thing, too,’ he said. ‘I’m absolutely cleaned 
out, and I can’t repay you till next quarter.’ 

Claude considered this. It was perfectly cheap and easy to 
say that he need not think of paying at all, but his judgment gave 
him something better to say than that. 

‘Well, we'll wait till then,’ he said. ‘I don’t want to be un- 
reasonable.’ 

Again Jim’s lip quivered, and Claude seeing that rose to go. 

‘Well, I must get back,’ he said. ‘I want to hear how the 
mater is. She hasn’t been well, and Sir Henry Franks saw her on 
Saturday, and again yesterday. Look round after lunch, will you ? 
I don’t think Dora and the governor get back till then. And 
you'll come on to the musical show this evening? There’ll be some 
good singing. Right, oh! ’ 

But still Jim could not speak, and there was silence again. Then 
(laude spoke quickly, finally. 

‘Buck up, old chap,’ he said, and went straight to the door 
without looking back. 


He let himself out, and went for a turn up and down the street 
before going to Park Lane. He had been a good deal moved, for, 
kind-hearted to the core, it was dreadful to him to see, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘a fellow so awfully down in his luck.’ And he was 
conscious of another thing that struck him as curious. He had 
liked Jim during those few minutes he had seen him to-day, a thing 
he had never done before, and he wished he could have made things 
easier for him ; which again was a new sensation, for all that he had 
ever done for his brother-in-law he had done, frankly, for Dora’s 
sake. But he could not see how to make this easier: it was no 
use telling him that cheating was a thing of no importance ; it was 
no use telling him he need not pay back what he owed. That was 
not the way to make the best of this very bad job. Of course, 
Jim must feel miserable ; it would be a thing to sicken at if he did 
not. Luckily, however, there was no doubting the sincerity of his 
wretchedness. And yet the boyish sort of advice implied by the 
‘buck up’ was in place, too. But he felt vaguely that he could 
have done much better than he had done: in that, had he known it, 
he would have found that Jim disagreed with him. 


He was told, to his surprise, by the servant who let him in that 
Dora and his father had arrived a few minutes ago, and that Dora 
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wished to see him as soon as he came in. 
straight to her room. 

‘Oh, Claude!’ she said, ‘you have come. We didn’t know 
where you were. I had no idea you had left Grote till I came 
down to breakfast.’ 

There was trouble in her voice, and he noticed it, wondering if 
by any chance it had something to do with the trouble he had seen 
already that day. But clearly it could not. 

* What is it ?’ he said quickly. 

‘Your mother,’ she said, for it was no use attempting to break 
things. ‘Sir Henry saw her again yesterday. There has to be an 
operation. There is some growth. They can’t tell what it is for 
certain until they operate. Dad is going to see her now. They 
have settled it is best for him to tell her. Of course he won’t tell 
her what the fear is. Oh, Claude! I am so sorry; it is so dreadful,’ 

“How does the governor take it? ’ asked Claude. 

* Exactly as you would expect.’ 

* But it will be awful for him telling her,’ said a *T had much 
better. Per or I, anyhow. It'll tear his heart out.’ 

‘He won’t let you. When Sir Henry spoke of telling her, he 
said at once, ‘‘ That’s for me to do.” And then he went away to 
have a few minutes alone before going to her.’ 

A tap came at the door: Lord Osborne always tapped before 
he entered Dora’s room. It was her bit of a flat, he called it, and 
his tap was ringing the bell, and asking if she was in. 

“Well, Claude, my lad,’ he said, ‘Dora will have told you. 
We've all got to keep up a brave heart, for your mother’s sake.’ 

Claude kissed his father, and somehow that went to Dora’s 
heart. He had once said to her that kissing seemed ‘ pretty meaning- 
less > when she was not concerned. 

“Yes, dad,’ said he. ‘ That we will.’ 

‘That’s right, my boy. And that blessed girl of yours has been 
so good to me, such as never was, and if she’ll give her dad a kiss, 
too, why there we are, and thank you, my dear. Now I’m going 
to see mother and tell her, and I daresay she’ll like to see you both 
sometime to day, though if she doesn’t, why you'll both understand, 
won’t you? They’ve fixed it for to-morrow, if she’s agreeable.’ 

‘Dad, do let me do that for you?’ said Claude. ‘ It’s better 
for me to tell her.’ 

“No, my lad, that’s for your father and no other,’ said he, 
* though it’s like you to suggest it, and thank you, my boy. I’ll come 


Accordingly he went 
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straight back to you, my dears, and tell you how all goes, and how 
she takes it, and pray try to quiet Mrs. Per. She’s carrying on so 
silly, wringing her hands and asking, “Is she better? Is she 
better ?”’ And telling me to bear up and all, as if I didn’t know 
that, small thanks to her! Per takes her back to Sheffield this 
afternoon, thank the Lord, and may I be pardoned for that speech, 
but it’s how I feel with her ridiculous ways.’ 


He went straight to his wife’s room, and was admitted by the 
nurse. Lady Osborne was in bed, of course, but smiled to him with 
neither more nor less than her usual cheerfulness. 

‘Well, and there’s my Eddie,’ she said. ‘ And I hope you’ve 
had a pleasant Sunday, my dear, as I’m sure you must have, with 
such pleasant company as came down to see you. I tell you ’m 
feeling a regular fraud this morning, for what with lying in bed and 
the medicine Sir Henry gave me, which took the pain away 
beautiful, I feel ever so much better. Now sit you down, Mr. O., 
and have a chat. Are you comfortable in that chair, my dear ?’ 

‘That I am, specially since I know you're feeling easier and 
more like yourself, mother,’ he said. ‘And before long, please 
God, we'll have you looking after us all again.’ 

His wife was silent a moment. Then she spoke. 

‘Eddie, my dear,’ she said, ‘ Sir Henry said as how you would 
come and have a talk with me, for he’s told me nought himself, 
but just said, “ You lie still and don’t worry, Mrs. Osborne,” for he 
forgets as how you’ve been honoured. And I’ve guessed, my dear, 
that he means you’ve to tell me what’s the matter with me, and 
what they’re going to do to me. My dear, I'll lie here a year, 
and take all the medicine they choose, if only--——’ 

He moved his chair a little nearer the bed : the tears stood in his 
eyes, but his mouth was firm. 

‘Tve come to tell you, my dear,’ he said, ‘ and we can’t always 
be choosers to have things the way we wish. We’ve got to submit 
to the will of God, and when them as are wise doctors, like Sir 
Henry, tells us it’s got to be this, or it’s got to be that, it’s His will 
my dear, no less than the doctor’s word. He’s sent us a sight of 

joy and happiness, and to-day, Maria, he’s sending us a bit of 
trouble, for a change, I may say. But we'll take it thankful, old 
lady, same as we’ve taken all them beautiful years that we’ve had 
together. My dear, if I could get into bed there instead of you, and 
go through it for you! But that’s not to be. I'll tell you as quick 
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as I can, my dear, for there’s no use in being silly and delaying, 
but——’ 

He blew his nose violently, then left his chair, and knelt down 
by the bed, taking her hand in his. And he kissed it. 

‘They don’t quite know what’s wrong with you, dearie,’ he 
said, ‘and they’ve got to see. You won’t feel nothing; they'll 
give you a whiff of chloroform, and you'll go off as easy as getting 
to sleep of a night. And when you wake, they hope that there'll 
be good news for you, my dear, and that, as I say, you'll soon be 
about again, scolding and vexing us and making our lives a burden, 
as you've always done, God bless you. There, Maria, I can manage 
my joke still, and I’m mistaken if I don’t see you smiling at me, 
same as ever.’ 

She had smiled, but she grew grave again. 

‘I want to know it all, Eddie, my dear,’ she said. ‘ There’s 
nothing you can tell me as I shall fear more than what I guess. 
Do they think it’s the cancer ?’ ; 

“No, they don’t say that,’ he said. ‘But they’ve got to see 
what it is. They’re not going to think anything yet, until they 
see.” 

‘Thank you, dearie, for telling me so gentle,’ she said. ‘I 
declare it’s a reliefto me to have it spoken. And when is it to be ?’ 

‘They said something about to-morrow. But that’s as you 
please, Maria. But, my dear, there’s no use in putting it off ; better 
have done with it.’ 

‘No; I wish as it could have been to-day. But what a lot of 
trouble the inside is, as I said to Dora on Saturday. Eddie, my 
dear, I’m such a coward. You’ve all got to be brave for me; it’s 
a lot of worry ’m giving. But it’s not my fault as far as I know; 
I’ve lived clean and wholesome. It’s a thing as is sent to one. Lor, 
my dear, you’re crying. Now, let’s have no sadness in this house ; 
it would be shame on us if we couldn’t take our bit of trouble like 
men and women, instead of like a pig as squeals before you touch 
it. But what an upset! There’s you, my dear, wishing it was you, 
and there’s me being so glad it’s not you. We sha’n’t agree about 
that, Mr. O. And now, my dear, if you'll say a bit of a prayer, 
same as we've always said together every morning, you and I, 
before going down to our breakfast, and then let’s have Dora and 
Claude in, and have a bit of a chat. “ Our Father,” my dear. We 
don’t want more than that ; it’s what we’ve always said together 
of a morning, and it hasn’t taken us far wrong yet.’ 
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There was silence a little after that was said, and then Lord 
Osborne got up. 

‘And if I haven’t forgot to kiss you “ Good-morning,” my 
dear,’ he said. ‘Well, that’s that. And shall I fetch Dora and 
Claude 2 And what about Mrs. Per? Per’s out, I know. He left 
early this morning from Grote, and had business in the City, which 
he said would keep him to lunch. Maria, my dear, my vote’s 
against Mrs. Per.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t she feel left out ?’ asked his wife. 

‘Well, she’d feel no more than is the case,’ said he. ‘ Give 
me Mrs. Per, my dear, when there’s Shakespeare or Chopin 
ahead, but not now. Such grimaces as she’s been making in the 
Italian room! You'd have thought her face was a bit of string, 
and she trying to tie knots in it! No, Mrs. O.; Pll fetch Dora and 
Claude, and that’s all you get me to do. You may ring the bell for 
Mrs. Per, but not me.’ 

* Well, perhaps it would be more comfortable,’ said she, ‘ with- 
out Lizzie, if you’re sure as she won’t feel she should have been 
sent for. I don’t feel to want any antics to-day.’ 

He stood by the bed a moment before going. 

‘T’ve never loved you like to-day,’ he said. 

* Well, that’s good hearing,’ she said ; ‘ but you repeat yourself, 
Eddie. I’ve heard you say that before, my dear.’ 

‘ And it was always true,’ said he. 


The moment he had left the room she called to the nurse. 
‘Now make me tidy, nurse,’ she said, ‘and if you’d smooth 
the bedclothes, and a pillow more, my dear, would make me look 
a little more brisk-like and fit for company. There’s Lady Dora 
coming, so pretty and so sweet to me, and my son Claude, her 
husband. My hair’s all anyhow, so if you’d just put a brush to it, 
and there’s a couple of rings on the dressing-table, which [ll put 
on; handsome, aren’t they, diamonds and rubies. Thank you, 
nurse, and we're only just in time. Come in, my dears; come in 
and welcome.’ 

‘Such a way to receive you,’ she said. ‘ But there, why apolo- 
gise, for if I didn’t always say my bedroom was the pleasantest 
toom in the house. Dora, my dearie, you’ve taken good care of 
Mr. O., and thank you, and he’s so pleased with you that I’m on 
the way to be jealous. You wait till I’m about again, and see if 
I don’t cut you out. Mr. O., do you hear that? Dora’s got no 
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chance against me, when I’m not a guy like this, lying in my bed, 
And you sit there, Dora, and Claude by you, as should be, and 
Mr. O. on the other side. There’s a nice comfortable party, what 
I like.’ 

‘ What’s this talk of a guy ?’ said Claude. ‘ You look famous, 
mother.’ 

‘Well, then, my looks don’t belie me. Who shouldn’t look 
famous with her friends and family coming to see her like this ? 
Dora, my dear, you’ve got to take my place again to-day, if you'd 
be so kind, for there’s the concert this evening, and I won’t have 
it put off. Lor,’ I shall be here, as comfortable as ever I was, with 
my door open, and listening, and feel that I was with you all, 
wearing my new tiara and shaking hands. No, my dear, there’s 
no sense in putting it off. Such nonsense! I’ve asked our friends 
to come and see us this evening, and them as feel inclined shall 
come, if my word is anything. But we'll be a woman short at 
dinner, thanks to my silliness. I wonder if Lady Austell would 
be able to come, for there’s the savoury of prawns as she took twice 
of last time she dined with us. I bid her to the party, I know, 
but not to dinner, I think. Claude, do you go and telephone to 
her now for me, and you, Mr. O., go down and help him ; and I'll 
chat to Dora the while.’ 

There was no mistaking the intention of this diplomacy, and 
the two men left the room. Then Lady Osborne turned to Dora. 

“My dear,’ she said, ‘ you’ll have heard all there is to know. 
And I just want to tell you that I’m facing it O.K., as Claude 
says. There'll be nothing on my part to make anybody else shake 
and tremble. But you'll have an eye to your dad, dear. He feels 
it more than me, though God knows I’m coward enough really. 
It’s got to be, and though I hate the thought of the knife—well, 
my dear, those as are born into the world and have the pleasure 
of it have to take the troubles as well as the joys. And if they 
find the worst, I’m prepared for that, as long as I know you'll 
stick to Mr. O., and help him. And there’s Claude, too. Sometimes 
I’ve thought you’ve not been so happy together as I could have 
wished. I don’t know what is wrong, but I’ve thought sometimes 
as all isn’t quite right. I wanted to say just that to you; that 
was why I sent them down together, so crafty. But he loves you, 
my dear, and you can’t do more than love. And you're going to 
bear him a child, please God. My dear, that’s the best thing God 
ever thought of, if I may say so, for us women. I’ve had two, 
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bless them, and I should have liked to have had a hundred. I'd 
have borne each one with thanksgiving.’ 

She was silent a moment. 

*Claude’s a kind lad,’ she said. ‘ He takes after his father. 
And he loves you, too. I’m not presuming, I hope, my dear. That’s 
all that’s been on my mind, and I wanted to get it said. You'll 
forgive an old woman as is your boy’s mother. Thank you, my 
dear, for giving me that kiss. I'll treasure that. [ll think of that 
when they send me off to sleep to-morrow.’ 

The others came back at this moment with the news that 
Lady Austell would come to dinner. 

‘ Now that’s nice for your brother,’ said Lady Osborne. ‘ He'll 
like to find his mamma here.’ 


Dora had telephoned to Jim to say she would come and see 
him after lunch. Since receiving his note that morning she had 
given but little thought to what he might have to say to her, for 
these other events banished all else from her mind. In spite of 
that which lay before them all, she could hardly feel sad, she could 
hardly feel anxious, for the noble simplicity and serenity of the 
other three infected her, to the exclusion of all else, with its own 
peace. She had not got to comfort anybody, to make any effort 
herself ; she was lifted off her feet and borne along in these beauti- 
ful shining waters of courage and quietness. Indeed, it seemed to 
her that no one was making any effort at all: she did not find her 
father-in-law sitting with his head in his hands, and rousing him- 
self when she came into a semblance of cheerfulness; she did 
not see Claude trying to suppress signs of emotion. They all be- 
haved quite naturally. At first it amazed her, for she knew, at 
any rate, that there was no lack of love and tenderness in either 
of them ; it seemed that they must be exerting some stupendous 
control over themselves. Then she saw, slowly but surely, how 
wide of the mark such an explanation was. They were exerting 
no control at all, they behaved like that because they felt like 
that, because their attitude towards life and death and love was 
serene and large and quiet. All these months it had been there 
for her to see, but, inexplicably blind as she now felt she had been, 
she had needed this demonstration of it before she began, even 
faintly, to understand. 

It was no wonder, then, that Jim’s affairs had been obliterated 
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from her mind, but now, as she entered the flat, she wondered 

what he wanted that should make him wish to see her in this 

appointed way. For a moment, with a sickening qualm, she went 

back to that quarter of an hour’s suspense on Saturday morning, 
when she had allowed herself to fear that he was connected in 
some hideous fashion with the cheque Claude could not recollect 
about. That had haunted her afterwards, too, when she lay long 
awake at Grote on Saturday night; but Claude had said g0 
emphatically that the cheque was all right that she felt her 
fear to be fanciful. Meantime Jim did not yet know about Lady 
Osborne, and as soon as she entered she told him. 

‘Oh, Jim!’ she said, ‘ we are in trouble. Lady Osborne has 
got to have an operation. There is something wrong, and they 
want to see what it is. There is a growth of some sort. And, oh, 
I have been so blind, so blind! They are all behaving so splen- 
didly, and yet behaviour is the wrong word ; they behave splen- 
didly just because they are splendid. I never guessed they were 
like that. I'll tell you all about it. But first, what did you want 
to see me about 2? You don’t look well, dear. What is it 2’ 

‘Tm all right,’ said he. 

‘But what is it ?’ asked Dora again, vaguely frightened. 

Jim leaned forward, with his elbows on his knees, propping 
his head on his hands. This was worse than the telling of Claude 
had been, but it had to be done, He had promised some humble, 
sorry little denizen within him that he would do it, 

‘Did Claude speak to you about a cheque,’ he asked, ‘ which 
he could not remember drawing ?’ 

‘ Yes, and then afterwards he said it was all right,’ said she. 

‘Then I’ve got to tell you,’ he said. 

Then her fear seized her again in full force. 

‘Don’t, Jim,’ she cried, ‘ don’t tell me there’s anything wrong.’ 

‘It’s no use beating about,’ he said. ‘I forged that cheque and 
cashed it. Claude knows ; I told him.’ 

Dora sat still a moment. Then she put her hands up to her 
head. 

‘ Open the window,’ she said, ‘I am stifling.’ 

He got up and threw open the window away from the street. 
Then he walked over to the chimney-piece and leaned his elbows 
on it, with his back to her. 

At first Dora felt nothing but hard anger and indignation, and 
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she knew that if she spoke at all it would be to say something 
which could do no good, and perhaps only make a breach between 
them that could never be healed. 

And it was long that she waited, it was long before any spark 
of pity for him was lit. Then she spoke. 

‘Oh, Jim, what a miserable business!’ she said. ‘ But why 
did you tell me? Couldn’t you have spared me knowing? Or 
perhaps you were afraid Claude would tell me.’ 

‘No; I don’t tell you for that reason,’ he said. ‘ After I saw 
(laude this morning I knew he would never tell you.’ 

‘Why, then ?’ 

‘Because I want to tell you about Claude. It may do some 
good. Well, Claude’s treated me in a way that’s beyond my under- 
standing. He is beyond your understanding, too, at present, and 
that’s why I am telling you. I wish you could have been here 
when I told him. He was only sorry for me. If he was God, he 
couldn’t have been more merciful. And it wasn’t put on. He felt 
it; and I wanted, for once, to see if I couldn’t be of some use.’ 

He turned round and faced her. 

‘I want you to know what sort of a fellow Claude really is,’ he 
said. ‘I know you don’t get on well, and that’s because you don’t 
know him. You judged him first by his face—that,‘and perhaps 
a little bit by his wealth. And then you judged him by what you 
and I call vulgarity and want of breeding. That’s not Claude 
either. Claude’s the fellow who treated a swindler and a forger 
in the way I’ve told you. He’s got a soul that’s more beautiful 
than his face, you know, and he’s the handsomest fellow I ever 
saw. I wanted you to get a glimpse of it. It might help things. 
That’s all I’ve got to say. I’m sorry for giving you the pain of 
knowing what I’ve done, but I thought it might do good. He’s 
just broken me up with his goodness. That’s Claude.’ 

The anger was quite gone now, and it was a tremulous hand 
that Dora laid on his shoulder. 

‘Oh, Jim,’ she said, ‘thank you! I am so sorry for you, you 
know, and I’m grateful. I shall go back and tell Claude I know, 

and—and thank him, and be sorry.’ 

‘Yes, that is the best thing you can do,’ said Jim. 


Claude was alone in their sitting-room when she got back, and, 
as he always did, he rose from his chair as she entered. For a 
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moment she stood looking at him, mute, beseeching. Then she 4 
came to him. 

‘Thank you about Jim, dear,’ she said. ‘ He has just told me 
about it, to make me—make me see what you were. Qh, Claude, 
I didn’t know.’ 

And then the tears came. But his arm was round her, and her 


head lay on his shoulder. 


(To be concluded.) 





